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RYSTAL PALACE. —SATURDAY CONCERT and 
AFTERNOON PROMENADE, Tus Day. The Programme will include: 
Symphony in G (Military) (Hadyn) ; Concertino for clarinet (Weber); Overture, 
Rienzi” (Wi r); Introduction, “‘ Lohengrin” (Wagner); Death of Siegfried, 
from “‘ Die Gétterdammerung ” (The Twilight of the Gods) (Wagner) (first time 
at these Concerts); Grand Funeral March, composed for the Centennial Celebra- 
tion at Philadelphia (Wagner) (first time at these Concerts). N.B.—On this 
occasion the Concert will begin with the Symphony. Vocalists—Miss Sophie Léwe, 
Mr 8ha’ . Bolo Clarinet-—Mr G. A. Clinton. Candnaeeitr Av@ustT 
Marrs. erable Stall for the Fifteen Concerts, Two Guineas; num- 
bered Stall for a Single Concert, Half-a-Crown. Gallery Seats, unnumbered, 
One Shilling. Admission to Palace, One Shilling, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD will give TWO 
PIANOFORTE REOITALS at Sr James’s HAL, on THurspay After- 
noons, October 12 and 19, commencing at Three o’clock (being her First 
Appearance in England after an absence of Four Years). Stalls, 7s. 6d.; balcony, 
8s, Admission, One Shilling. May be obtained at Chappell’s, 50, New Bond 
Street ; the usual Agents ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 8t James’s Hall. 








Adak® ARABELLA GODDARD’S First Appearance 
in England since Four Years, at the Sv JAMEs’s Hail, on THURSDAY 
Afternoon next, at Three o’clock. Tickets as above. 


R EDWARD LLOYD’S CONCERT TOUR.—Vocalists 

—Mdme Edith Wynne, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Mr Edward Lloyd, and 

Mr Lewis Thomas. Violoncello—Mr Charles Ould. Accompanist—Mr Lindsay 

Sloper, Arrangements for the ensuing week: Monday, Taunton; Tuesday, 

Newton Abbot ; Wednesday, Plymouth ; Thursday, Penzance; Friday, Exeter ; 

ree: Me Communications to be addressed to Mr N. VER, 52, New 
jond Street, W. 


ANGHAM HALL, Grear Porrtanp Srreer.—HERR 
HERMANN FRANKEE has the honour to announce that he will give FOUR 
CHAMBER-MUSIO CONCERTS, on Tuespay Evening, October 31; TuEspDAy 
— November 7 ; TuEspay Evening, November 14; and Tvespay Evening, 
November 21. To commence at Eight o'clock. The — chiefly 
aas, Herr Oscar 
Violin secondo 
c ioloncello—Herr Daubert; and other 
distinguished Artists, who will be announced in future Programmes. Conductor— 
Herr Samson. Subscription, One Guinea. Single tickets, 68. each; balcony, 
2s, 6d. and One Shilling, Tickets may be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber & 
Co., 84, New Bond [Street ; and the principal Musicsellers. 


OYAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 
will open to the Public Daily at Twelve o'clock. Fellows and Life Members 
admitted at Eleven. 
Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 
Band of the Royal Aquarium. Director of the Music and Conductor—Mr 


Gror@e Mount. 
Admission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
ich day Special Vocal 


Thursday, Half-a-crown, (after 6 p.m. One Shilling), on w 
and Instrumental Concerts, both Afternoon and vening. 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway) 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Eleven every day. 
AFARIMEN TS, FURNISHED.—Sitting-room, two bed- 


rooms, and kitchen, 18s. a week; also a bedroom and use of sitting-room 
and piano. 35, Holland Street, Brixton Road. ™ 


INGING. — WANTED, Elementary EVENING IN- 
STRUCTION, for an Adult, on the Tonic Sol-fa system. 8.W. district. 
Terms moderate. Address, ‘‘Z.,” May's Advertising Offices, 160, Piccadilly, W. 


DUCATION IN FRANCE.—A Medical Man, resident at 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, receives into his house Two Young Gentlemen, who 

would attend the College or School, and board with his family. For references, 
terms, &c., apply to “ Yenprs,” Poste-Restante, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 




















LYCEUM THEATRE. 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


ATURDAY, October 7, “WATER CARRIER;” Mon- 
day, 9, Wa@ner’s “FLYING DUTOHMAN ;” bass 10, ‘‘ ZAMPA;” 
Wednesday, 11, ‘‘BOHEMIAN GIRL;” Le = 2 12, “LILY OF KILLAR- 








NEY ;” day, 13, WaGner’s “FLYING DUTCHMAN;” Saturday, 14, 
= TROVATORE. 4 
Conductor... . Ms OARL ROSA. 


Box Office open from Ten till Five. No Booking Fees. Seats may also 
be secured at the Libraries, &c. 
Doors open at Half-past Seven ; commence at Eight o'clock. 





“THE PAGE'S SONG.” . 


DLLE BIANCHI will sing the new and admired Song, 
“THE PAGE'S SONG,” composed by Signor ARpITI, at the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, during the ensuing week. : 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


ME. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Ballad, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Promenade Concerts, 
Covent Garden, on October 12. 








“ ADORATA.” 
ISS FRANCES BROOKE will sing Henry Kizw’s 


new Valse, ‘‘ADORATO,” This Day, at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, 
Brighton. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Me MAYBRICK requests that all Letters respecting 
je rai, &c., be addressed to 5, Cornwall Residences, Clarence 
ate, N.VW. 


i ISS ALICE MAY, whose great success in Opera and 

Opera-Bouffe in Australia, New Zealand, and very recently in India, has 
been frequently mentioned in the Musical World, has Returned to London, and is 
open to Engagements. Letters addressed care of Messrs Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Me G. B. ALLEN begs to announce his Return after his 
lo Operatic Tour in India, Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
tters addressed care of Messrs DuncAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent - 











Business 
Street, W. 

R F. B. JEWSON begs to announce that he has 
Sa < o to Town for the Season.—2l1, Manchester Street, Manchester 
uare, W. 


M*s OSGOOD begs to request that all communications 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Ooncerte be 
addressed to 15, Woburn Place, Russell Square, W.C. 


ppabame EDITH WYNNE begs to announce her 
REMOVAL from 18, Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, to 61, Boundary 
Road, St John’s Wood, N.W. 


M® WILLIAM DORRELL begs to announce to his Pupils 
and Friends that he has Returned to Town for the Season.—25, 
Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


Mz HANDEL GEAR (Professor of Singing) begs to 
acquaint his Friends and Pupils that he has Returned to Town. —66, Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, W. 




















BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWIOK MANSION, 





ADAME LOUISE GAGE has returned to London. All 
Communications Concerts, &c., may be addressed to her 
Residence, 17, Holland , Kensington, W. 


IOLINS and TENOR for SALE.—TWO VIOLINS and 
Boosry & Oo.,, Litt Argyll Btreet, Regent Strect, W, PY > OMMGNAM 
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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—PROMENADE 
CONCERTS (under the Direction of Messrs A. & 8. GATTI).—Every Even- 
ing at Eight o'clock. Artists—Mdlle Bianchi_ (Prima Donna of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden), Miss Agnes Larkcom; Signori De Bassini 
(Primo Tenore, from Italy) and Medica (Primo Baritone of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden); Herr Wilhelmj, the celebrated Violinist. 
Principal Instrumentalists : Cornet-A-Pistons—Mr Howard Reynolds. Clarionet 
—Mr Lazarus. Flute—Mr Svendsen. Ophicleide—Mr Hughes, Violin—Mr A. 
Burnett (Leader), Viotti Collins, &c., &c. ; ; 
Magnificent Band of 100 Performers, embracing the élite of the musical pro- 
fession. Band of the Coldstream Guards (F. Godfrey), &c. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Conpvucror—Sienor ARDITI. 


Every Evening. 


ER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.—Granp Fvoyzratr 
MARCH ON THE DEATH OF SIEGFRIED. From the “ Gétterdammerung,” 
last portion of WAGNER’s Musik-Drama, ‘‘DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 
(Herr WILHELM has, at the solicitation of Signor Arditi, kindly consented to 
lead the same as at Bayreuth.) This forms the central piece in one of the most 
striking and impressive scenes of ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” last of the four dramas 
into which is divided the now already famous “‘ Ring des Nibelungen,” recently 
performed, under such exceptional circumstances, in the theatre erected at Bay- 
reuth by the poet-musician, Richard Wagner himself. Siegfried is not only the 
hero of Wagner’s “ Tetralogy,” but par excellence of medieval German romance. 
The Hercules of Teutonic mythology, by reason of his unequalled might and 
courage, he is also the Launcelot and Tristram of Teutonic legend, being not 
only, like the first, as courteous as he is formidable, but, like the last, a great 
and magnanimous follower of the chase. In adopting Siegfried for his hero, 
Wagner selected the most magnificent figure in that cycle of legendary story 
derived from the Scandinavian ‘‘ Eddas,” the Icelandic ‘ Volsungs,” and the 
“ Nibelungenlied,” the epic of early German poetry. The March performed this 
evening, for the second time in England, occurs after the incident of Siegfried’s 
assassination. The assassin is Hagen, son of Alberich, the Niblung king, enemy 
alike of the gods of Walhalla and the human warriors destined to rule the world 
in their place, when, through the enmity of the giants, who built Walhalla, 
and the machinations of the dwarfs (Niblungs), who dwelt in subterranean 
caverns, and whose chief, Alberich, stole the Rhine gold from its guardians, the 
Nixies, or water-sprites of Northern myth, their power was annihilated. While 
recounting the story of his life and adventures, Siegfried is stabbed by Hagen 
with a spear in the back—his only vulnerable place ; and, as the corpse is borne 
away on a shield by the retainers of Gunther, king of the Gibichungs, Hagen’s 
half-brother, and one of the plotters against the hero’s life, the powerfully im- 
pressive Funeral March is slowly played. That the dramatic situation and 
scenic accessories are indispensable to a thorough apprehension of its meaning 
need hardly be said. Enough, however, is conveyed by the solemn grandeur of 
the music, unaided, to excite the interest of attentive hearers. The effect pro- 
duced at Bayreuth was as general as it was deep and unexampled, the breathless 
silence of the enormous crowd assembled in the darkened auditorium being 
almost as impressive as the mournful and touching strains of Wagner's orchestral 
illustration of the seene.—PROMENADE OONCERTS, Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MDLLE BIANCHI, Prima 


Donna of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MISS AGNES LARKCOM. 


Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR DE _ BASSINI 


(from the principal theatres of Italy). Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR MEDICA, Primo 
Baritone of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 


ERR WILHELMJ, the celebrated Violinist. 


Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—HERR WILHELM will 

perform a Solo on the Violin Each Evening during the week, and will also 

— —_— Funeral March from “ DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN,” as at 
ayreuth. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—The ORCHESTRA will 


perform Overtures, Symphonies, Operatic Selections, Classical Selections, 
Dance Music, &c., of the most famous composers, during the week. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—CLASSICAL NIGHT, Wep- 


NESDAY next. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—GRAND BALLAD NIGHT, 


THURSDAY next. Mr Wilford Morgan, Mr Maybrick, &c., in addition to 
the Artists appearing nightly. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—In Preparation, and will 


shortly be produced, a Grand Selection from Rosstni’s ‘‘MOSE IN 
EGITTO,” arranged expressly for these Concerts by Signor ARDITI. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. — Superb Decorations by 

i. & Oaney, apropos of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’ visit to India. 
Splendid Fountains, Ferneries, &c., by Dick Radclyffe & Oo. Deliciously cool. 

Box Office open daily from Ten till Five. Promenade and 2,000 Seats, One 
Bhilling. Manager—Mr J. RUSSELL. 


[HE RAISING OF LAZARUS. Oratorio. 
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FRANCIS BARNETT. Performed with great success at the Hereford Festival. 
Vocal Score (octavo), 68. 6d.; bound, 9s. Choral Parts, each 3s 
Bocieties, 2s.). London: NovEtto & Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


. (to Choral 








i OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—All the 


new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 


of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées, 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMEs’s Hatt. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 


The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 
Riding in a Pullman car. The Wild, White Rose, 
Alone. A boatman’s life for me. 








Come where the tangled beeches My Lily. 
grow. Sing, dearest, sing. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. Many weary years ago, 


Return of the Exile, 
Glory or the Grave. 
The Alpine Hunter, 
Heavenly Voices, 
Gentle Flowers, 
ago. The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds, 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 


Post free, One and Sixpence, 


GING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 

Composed by W. MEYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at 8T JaAMEs’s HALL, Oan be 
ordered through any Musicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, 8t James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. Le1Gu, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JaAMEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success, Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 


being sung at St JamEs’s Hatt with marked success:—‘‘ Bing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” ‘‘ The Flight of the Birds,” ‘The Piquet,” and 
“ Bing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Oan be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 8t James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Containing ImporTaANT ADDITIONS. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne (President of the National Union 
for Improving the Education of Women of all Classes). 


HEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovisa 


Gipson. ‘A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”—Prof.G. A. MACFARREN. “It cannot but prove a great help to all 
who teach music to beginners.”"—Madame 8. DoLBy. ‘I am perfectly charmed 
with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT GILBERT. 
“TI think so highly of it that I would advise every student beginning music 
to study your book.”—F. B. Jewson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. “I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.’”—Dr W. H. Loneuurer, 
Org. Oath. Oanterbury. London: Wrexrs & Co.; Novetto & Co.; WHIT- 
TAKER & Oo. Price, boards, post free, 3s. 2d. ; stiff paper, cloth back, 2s. 2d. 


HE PIANIST’S ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 
complete Course of Study and perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Plates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by Kune. Price 1s. Post free. Prospectus on 
application. OunrncuaM Boosey & Co., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


IDA.—VERDIS GRAND OPERA.—For voice and 
piano, &s.; for pianoforte solo, 4s. nett. The favourite songs, with English 
translations, ‘‘ Celeste Aida,” 4s.; ‘“‘ Egyptian Hymn,” 3s.; ‘I sacri nomi” (in- 
cluding ‘‘ Numi pieta”) 4s.; “O patria mia,” 4s. Pianoforte pieces by Kuhe, 
Leybach, Rummel, &c, 
AMPANA.—“ Ave Maria,” with English oe am sung by Mdme Adelina 
Patti, 3s.; ‘‘ L’Orfanella” (“‘ The Orphan Girl”), 2s. 6d. 

PINSUTI'S newest songs, ‘‘ Welcome, pretty Primrose,” sung by Malle Zaré 
Thalberg, 4s.; ‘‘ Farewell, dear Love,” 4s,; ‘Lady most fair,” sung by Mr 
Bantley, 4s. 

NEW SONGS by Braga, Fantoni, Gueria, Marchetti, Mazzoni, Rotoli, Tosti, 
Tartaglione, Zuccardi, &c. d 

Lists of Vocal and Instrumental Music of every description may be had post 
free. All Sheet Music at half price. 

London: Ricorp1’s Depot, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, W. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. . 
MESSES MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CorTELt, enabling them to publish a New Com 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new “ Wedding 
March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CoTTELL to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions, 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Oatalogues post free, 


Sad sounds the harp now. 

Friendship, Love, and Wine. 

Let each speak of the world as he 
finds it. 

Sing me the songs that I loved long 
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SCHUMANN’S LITERARY WORKS. 


We are happy to announce the fact that the literary works by 
Schumann will soon be published in America. Before endeavouring 
to give our readers some idea of the importance of this work, and 
of the difficulty of the labour of translating it, let us mention the 
name of Madame Fannie Raymond Ritter as the person to whom 
English-speaking musicians will-have to be thankful for what will 
prove to be to them the opening of a storehouse of rich and rare 
thought. We learn that the work has been undertaken in response 
to a request of Madame Clara Schumann, hoping that thereby her 
husband’s works and character might be better understood by 
English-speaking people. It will appear in England and America 
simultaneously. The publisher, who copyrighted the American 
edition, is the present representative of the German house which 
first published Schumann's Mustk wnd Musiker. The translation 
will be prefaced by a biography, and accompanied by notes, which 
no doubt will throw much light upon the many mysterious 
expressions in which Schumann’s style abounds, as well as upon the 
various personages who are from time to time caused to speak. It 
will also be accompanied by the portrait sent to Mrs Ritter by 
Madame Schumann. Schumann’s literary labours do by no means 
occupy 4 low or insignificant position, when compared with his 
musical works. Schumann was one of the most remarkable men 
of his period, making his influence felt both in the concert-room 
and through the press, as a founder and editor of a musical 
journal. Of Schumann, the composer, we need here say nothing. 
Tf, as a composer, he departed from the style of the past, he did 
not do less so as acritic and newspaper writer. The spirit of 1830 
—that time of political restlessness which awoke the world out of 
its slumbers after a long period of sleep—no doubt was also felt by 
the young student of Heidelberg. Schumann was already known 
a: composer before he entered upon his career as editor and critic. 
It was in 1838 that he attempted to start a musical journal in 
Vienna. But, though Beethoven had scarcely been pot ten years, 
the musical glory of Vienna had departed. The point of gravity 
of the musical world had been moved further north. The easy- 
going southern Vienna was not the city to comprehend the spirit 
that moved and laboured in Schumann. Though delighted with 
the far-famed sociability of the Emperor's city, we see him take his 
departure in April, 1839, and henceforth he is fixed as one of the 
stars of the Leipsicconstellation. The Mendelssohn-Schumann period 
= for Leipsic what the latter part of the classic period was for 

jenna. 

Schumann was a composer, a poet by nature, and yet an acute 
critic. His Neue Zeitschrift was in many respects a total departure 
from the old beaten tract, which had been pursued for so many 
years by the Letpzig Allgemeine Zeitung and the Cecilia. He 
fought against that stagnation which had settled upon the classicists 
and their critics ; he would not attach that importance to form 
which theorists hitherto had insisted upon; and if he did once in 
a while overstep the limits of prudence, he did, on the other hand, 
thoroughly arouse the musical world. Criticisms like his had 
never been written before, and they fairly hewed and cut their 
way into public recognition. His praise was as delicate and 
deserved as his criticism and sarcasm was refined and just. He 
had the faculty of laying bare the weaknesses of men in a few 
words, There was no bungling when he took hold of the dissecting 
knife. He had the power of reaching a point by apparently 
going in an opposite direction from the one he aimed at. He 
was full of Jean Paul, and the style of that writer makes itself 
unmistakably felt. The young, boisterous editor caused the old 
masters, with their ancient theories and periwigs, to look in 
dismay. That sharp controversies ensued was but natural, and 
raed Schumann was not slow to retort is evident from these very 
works, 

Schumann allowed several personages (fictitious, of course) to 
speak in his journal. There was Floristan, who debates with 
Eusebius, delaying humour and sarcasm. And, again, there is 
Raro, the autocrat, who settles the dispute with a wise sentence 
or two. Then there is Chiara, which name stands for Clara 
Schumann, and Meritis, a substitute for Mendelssohn. Not less 
important names are the Davids Buendler (David Leaguers), who 
were for ever in arms against the Philistines. What the David 
Leaguers meant is not difficult to tell. Some think that the name 
had reference to the friendship between Schumann and Schunke. 
But the introduction of the Philistine would cause one to look for 





another explanation. Der Philister (the Philistine) is a most 
characteristic creature. He resists the onward course of the times ; 
he is impracticable ; for ever croaking, and looking with horror 
into the future, while he delights in the past. He loves the old 
regime, and does not admit of a change in anything, no—not tf he 
can help tt! If improvements must be made, he deems hi the 
only safe person to make them. To him young and old ought to 
look for counsel and wisdom! So he thinks! He has an ominous 
look, shakes his head wisely, puts his finger to his nose, smiles 
contemptuously at the sayings and doings of the young, or treats 
them with a patronising air. He is contracted, and for all deems 
himself the embodiment of all that is worth knowing. He isa 
prosaic creature, dry and shrivelled like old parchment. He is 
the extreme pole of the young dare-devil of a student, for whom 
he prophesys final destruction. The German University student 
generally is an egotistical creature; hence he styles all town- 
people Philistines, until at last he becomes covered with the dust 
of the office of State, and in his turn is called a Philistine. Do 
not laugh, dear reader, at Germany, for the Philistines are upon 
us, too. We find them among theologians, educators, editors, 
lawyers, farmers, in fact, in every pursuit of life. Against this 
class of persons Schumann turned his weapons. Hence the 
assumed name of “ Davids Buendler,” or David Leaguers. And 
a noble, fearless David Schumann he was, slaying his Philistines 
on the right and on the left, spreading dismay in their very 


camp. 

Thus Schumann started out with criticisms boiling over with 
sarcasms and pleasantries. But, as he became older, he also 
became calmer and more serious. Although the volcano 
ceased to labour in throes, and did no longer spit fire, that con- 
suming power was still there. The form, the importance of which 
he formerly strove to lessen, he now recognises as the body wherein 
the soul of music breathes. And later, when Wagner and Liszt 
startled the world with their ideas, we see Schumann cautious, and, 
in a sense, even conservative. Weary, he at last, in 1843, laid 
down the pen, and the paper which he had founded was continued 
by Brendel, who, as our readers may know, took it over into the 
camp of the Wagnerites. Much might be said about the style and 
character of the articles as collected in the work now soon to be 
issued. They must be read in order to be appreciated. Such 
articles as those on Chopin, Op. 2; on Beethoven ; on Beethoven’s 
last groschen; on Kalkbrenner, Herz, Hummel, &c., are rich, 
racy models of criticism. They cannot fail to attract attention. 
It was in 1854 that the writings of Schumann were first published 
in book form, and twenty years have thus been allowed to pass 
before so beautiful, so rich a work was translated into the English 
language.—Brainard’s Musical World. 


———— 
THE LATE DR RIMBAULT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Srr,—Kindly allow me a few lines in your influential journal 
to pay a small tribute of affectionate and respectful regard to the 
memory of the late Dr Rimbault, whom I personally esteemed, 
and admired for his talents, his enthusiasm, and his industry. 
A more thoroughly earnest, ne man it would be very 
difficult to find ; and the great services he has rendered to musical 
literature are such as, I venture to say, ought never to be forgotten, 
though, unfortunately, it is impossible to reward them in his own 
person. Thanks to his genial, single-minded enthusiasm, we can 
now with accuracy fix many important dates in connection with 
music about which, previous to his researches, we knew little, and 
frequently that little was wrong. Thus, for instance, it used to be 
stated, in all our musical biographies, that John Dowland, the lutist 
and part-song composer, died in 1615, till Dr Rimbault proved that 
Docuak wasaliveat least eleven years later, as recordsstill extant show 
that he drew his annuity from the king in 1626. It was claimed by 
another person, however, the year following ; and as one named John 
Dowland d died in 1626, the Doctor thinks, ve ee it would be 
the writer of ‘‘ Awake, sweet love.” Similarly—that is, by inde- 
fatigable research and deep, careful study—the Doctor has enabled us 
to know much that was formerly doubtful or had been erroneously 
stated, and I consider myself justified in saying that his loss is a 
calamity. Highly as I appreciate the services of some of our 
living musicians, 1 am not prepared to name one who, in his special 
vocation, can equal our lamented friend. D. Baptre. 





Wresnapen.—Herr Bernhard Scholz has completed a new opera, 
Der Trompeter von Stickingen, which will be first produced here. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


It may without preliminary be stated that the weekly orchestral 
concerts, to which more than to anything else—even the’ Handel 
Festivals borne in mind—the Crystal Palace is indebted for the 
artistic repute it has legitimately earned, were resumed on Saturday 
afternoon. These entertainments, for real excellence seldom 
equalled in England, may be said to open our autumn musical 
season, and their annual coming round is always looked forward 
to with satisfaction. The concert on Saturday was interesting, 
not only because things the worth of which has long been recog- 
nised were comprised in the selection, but because others which, 
to the large majority of hearers, must have been unknown, and to 
all of them unfamiliar, were also included. The persistence of Mr 
Manns in furnishing samples of what is being done for art at the 
actual period, side by side with the master-works of bygone days, 
has been justly commended; and, encouraged by general approval, 
he is unlikely henceforth to resort to pure conservatism, although 
some exclusive worshippers of the past might feel little dispesed 
to blame him were he so inclined. That Mr Manns cannot 
invariably be fortunate in the choice of novelties is true—the 
modern compositions, for instance, brought forward on Saturday 
affording a case in point; but the progress of art, no matter what 
direction it may take, is only to be judged by examples; and if, 
often, what is produced with this object turns out of small com- 
parative worth, there is, on the other hand, a fair chance of our 
becoming acquainted with much that demands consideration 
on the simple plea of being genuine representative work. As 
such it must be attentively considered by unbiassed amateurs, 
anxious for information, and able in the long run to separate what 
is gold from what is dross, and while accepting the one to reject the 
other. The following were the instrumental pieces contained in 
Saturday’s programme :— 


Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor W. S. Bennett. 


Pianoforte Concerto in F sharp _.. Bronsart. 
Symphony, in A (No. 7) _... — Beethoven. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise (No. 2) for piano Liszt. 
Intermezzo and Carnival, Morceaux d’Or- 

chestre Guiraud. 


About the magnificent symphony of Beethoven, one of those 
efforts which, we have the composer's own authority for stating, 
he esteemed among his best, it is enough to say that we do not 
remember ever hearing it more superbly played, either under Mr 
Manns or any other conductor. That the quality of the Crystal 
Palace orchestra is at all points as strong and efficient as before, the 
execution of this symphony amply sufficed to show. Nor could 
any better proof have been afforded of the continually growing 
taste for music of this sterling kind. The evident interest with 
which the whole was listened to was a sign even more encouraging 
than the hearty. applause evoked by each successive movement— 
applause, after the final allegro, so unanimous and prolonged that 
Mr Manns, on behalf of himself and his admirable company of 
performers, was compelled to acknowledge it by repeated bows. 
Thus the finest music of Beethoven seems to be more and more 
appreciated by the large audiences yearly accustomed to assemble 
in the Crystal Palace concert-room. So much the better for the 
audiences, and so much the better for art. The other orchestral 
pieces were introduced for the first time. The Concerto and the 
“ Rhapsodie ” were fortunate in having for interpreter a pianist of 
almost unlimited executive resources like Mr Fritz Hartvigson, 
who, Danish by birth, has for some years been a more or less 
habitual resident among us. This gentleman is fylly entitled to 
the distinguishing appellation of “ pianiste de la premitre force,” 
treating difficulties as if they were non-existent. He had difficulties 
enough prepared for him in the Concertoof Herr Hans von Bronsart, 
which, beyond a series of elaborately-contrived passages in the 
“ bravura” style, has little or nothing to recommend it. Herr von 
Bronsart cannot reasonably be placed in the ranks of “ young” 
adherents of Germany’s so-called “modern school,” of which we 
understand he is a pronounced disciple—seeing that he was born 
(at Kénigsberg) nearly half a century ago. His master was Liszt, 
under whom he studied at Weimar. So much of empty-sounding 
music now solicits vogue under the bare pretext of “ novelty ” that 
in advocating on general grounds the production of untried 
works, a just estimate of their absolute claims to notice becomes 
a duty not less essential than that which recommends their 
essayal, Judged from this point of view, not much can be said in 





| favour of the Concerto in F sharp minor, which, if proceeding 
| from the pen of an advanced student in our Royal Academy of 
| Music, would, we are of opinion, have met but cold recognition 

either from the late Principal of that institution or his successor. 
| In a subsequent effort, the second “ Rhapsodie Hongroise” of 
Liszt, Mr Hartvigson enjoyed a fairer opportunity of exhibiting 
his complete mastery of the instrument. Here, unfettered by 
orchestral accompaniment alternately cloudy and obstreperous, 
his executive powers were granted ample freedom of display, and 
he employed them to striking advantage. In fact, his performance, 
in all respects admirable, was duly appreciated, and applauded 
according to its merits. The ‘‘Rhapsodie ” itself, however, is but 
a colourless production, in which the composer, for the sake of 
exhibiting his qualifications as “virtuoso” of the first magnitude, 
allows national melody, Hungarian though it be, scant liberty to 
proclaim its own unobtrusive yet individual beauty. Dr Johnson, 
after listening attentively to something of a like description, being 
admonished by a bystander that the piece was very difficult, is 
said to have replied: “Sir, I wish it had been impossible ;” and, 
to quote a less familiar anecdote, Henri Herz, one of the famous 
Parisian pianists of his time, after playing a fantasia which every 
one applauded except Théophile Gautier, went up to the celebrated 
feuilletoniste and solicited his opinion—the answer of Gautier 
‘being “Merci, Monsieur, je Vai survécu.” Why a player so 
gifted and accomplished as Mr Hartvigson should think it befitting 
to introduce such show-pieces at concerts like those of the 
Crystal Palace it is difficult to explain. While he is applauded, 
however, he will continue to do so, and others are likely to 
follow in his wake. The two excerpts from the second suite of 
M. Guiraud, a composer whose opera, Piccolino, has recently 
earned golden opinions in Paris, were interesting as specimens of 
the actual French school of orchestral writing. They bear a 
family resemblance to the style of M. Massenet and other French 
writers of the period, and, while ad captandum throughout, as 
well as deficient in coherency of form, are scored with delicate 
fancy, and sound effective in proportion. In short, they were 
highly acceptable, and, though coming at the very end of the 
concert, were heard with interest by those unaccustomed to leave 
until the selection for the day has been played out. More of such 
specimens will be received with thanks. M. Guiraud, whose first 
dramatic work, Sylvie, was brought out at the Opéra-Comique, 
twelve years since, is a French-American, born at New Orleans in 
1837, and can, therefore, only by a stretch of courtesy be counted 
among the disciples of the school of “ Young France,” which of 
late years has shown a marked predilection for Richard Wagner 
and his teachings. The overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
composed by the late Sterndale Bennett as far back as 1834, was 
by many degrees the most remarkable of the works introduced 
for the first time on Saturday. Although more than forty years 
have elapsed since this overture first saw the light, it seemed 
fresher and more spontaneous than any of its companions—to say 
nothing about the symmetry of form and mastery of detail by 
which it is eminently characterised, and in which they are as 
conspicuously wanting. Bennett was only eighteen when he con- 
ceived the idea of writing an overture for Shakspere’s immortal 
play, and it is merely one chosen from several examples of his remark- 
able precocity (among which may be cited a similar prelude for The 
Tempest). Why it should still remain in manuscript is not easy 
to explain. Its performance last year at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs, under the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins, and now, again, 
with equal favour, at the Crystal Palace, under that of Mr August 
Manns, may possibly lead to the publication of a work the free 
use of which would be a valuable acquisition to any orchestral 
society in London and elsewhere. 

The vocal music at this concert was contributed by Mdme 
Sinico-Campobello and Signor Campobello, her husband, who in 
the choice of pieces showed excellent judgment. The lady selected 
Mendelssohn’s dramatic scena, “ Infelice,” which may rank with the 
“Non temer” of Mozart, or the “Ah perfido” of Beethoven ; 
besides the melodious air, “ Deh vieni non tardar,” from Le Nosze 
di Figaro—both of which, the last especially, she gave in & 
thoroughly artistic manner. The gentleman was scarcely less 
happy with “Rolling in foaming billows,” from the Creation; 
while the two joined their voices in a long duet from I Puritant, 
the absence of which would have shortened the duration of the 





programme without by any means lessening its attraction, 
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At the concert to day we are promised, among other things, a 
clarinet concerto by Weber (solo, Mr Clinton, of the Crystal 
Palace orchestra) and Wagner’s Festival March, composed for the 
Centennial celebration at Philadelphia, together with a selection 
from his Gétterdimmerung, including the imposing scene of 
Siegfried’s death. 


THE LEGEND OF THE NIBELUNGEN. 
(Concluded from page 663.) 


On the following morning, Siegfried, following the game, wandered 
into a lonely rocky defile on the Rhine. Three water-sprites sud- 
denly rose from the flood before him ; they were the wise daughters 
of those depths from which Alberich had once taken the clear Rhine- 
gold, to make from it his mighty mystic ring. The curse and the 

ower of this ring would be for ever at an end, if it should be given 
tack to the waters, and thus dissolved again in its original pure 
element. The water-sprites longed for the ring, and besought Sieg- 
fried to give it to them; but he refused it. (He had taken upon 
himself, while sinless, the sin of the gods, and now he brought the 
penance of their wrong upon himself by his pride and unyielding 
spirit.) The sprites told him of the evil and the curse connected 
with the ring ; he must cast it into the waters, or he would not out- 
live the day. But Siegfried said: ‘‘ You shall not cheat me of my 
power, ye cunning women ; I care not a hair for the curse or for 
your threats. What my own courage suggests to me is my first law ; 
and what I do according to my own beliefs, that is decided forme. You 
may call this curse or blessing, but I shall obey it, and shall not 
strive against my own power.” Then the women asked him: 
“Wilt thou surpass the gods?” And he said: “If you would 
show me the way to overcome the gods, | would fight against them 
with all my courage. I know three wiser women than you; and 
they know how the gods will some day be in bitter straits. It must 
be the care of those devoted to the gods, to see that I then fight on 
their side. Therefore I laugh at your threats; the ring remains 
mine; and thus I cast life behind me,” and he took up a clod of 
earth and threw it backward over his head. Then the women made 
sport of Siegfried, who thought himself as strong and wise as he was 
really blind and dependent :—‘‘ He has broken his oath, though he 
knows it not ; he has lost a thing of higher value than the ring, though 
he knows it not ; runes and enchantments have been taught him, and he 
has forgotten them. Farewell, Siegfried! We know a proud woman 
who will have the ring to-day, when thou art slain. Let us turn to her! 
She will give us a better hearing !” 

Siegfried looked laughing after them, as they floated singing away, 
and cried, ‘If I were not true to Gudrune, I would have captured 
one of you!” Then he heard his companions in the hunt approach- 
ing, and wound his horn ; and the hunters, Gunther and Hagen at 
their head, assembled about him. They took their hunter’s meal ; 
and Siegfried, in merry mood, made sport of himself on account of 
his fruitless hunt—only water-game had offered itself to him, for 
in | which he was unfortunately unprepared; otherwise he 
would have brought to his companions three wild water-birds, who 
had prophesied to him that he would die this very day. Hagen, 
drinking, took up the jest, and asked him if he really understood 
the song and speech of the birds? Gunther was gloomy and silent, 
and Siegfried sought to cheer him, relating in songs the story of his 
youth, his adventure with Mime, his slaying of the dragon, and how 
it came about that he understood the song of the birds, In the re- 
membrance which this recalled to him, he suddenly recollected the 
advice the birds had given him to seek out Briinnhilde ; how he had 
gone to the flaming rock and awakened her. The remembrance grew 
clearer and clearer within him. Suddenly two ravens flew swiftly 
above his head. Hagen interrupted him—‘‘ What do those ravens 
tell thee ?” Siegfried sprang quickly up, and Hagen said, ‘I under- 
stood them that they hasten to announce thy coming to Wotan.” 
With that he thrust his spear into Siegfried’s back. Gunther, guess- 
ing by Siegfried’s story, the truth of his incomprehensible relations 
with Briinnhilde, and suddenly recognising from it Siegfried’s inno- 
cence, had siezed Hagen’s arm to save the hero, but without being 
able to avert the stroke. Siegfried raised his shield to dash down 
Hagen with it, but his strength failed him, and he saak groaning to 
the earth. Hagen had turned away ; Gunther and his men gathered 
sympathising and agitated about Siegfried, when he opened his eyes 
once more, and cried, ‘ Briinnhilde! Briinnhilde! thou glorious 
child of Wotan ! How fair and bright thou comest to me! Thou 
saddlest thy steed, smiling gravely and solemnly; thy steed that 
strides dripping with dew through the heavens. Thou guidest his 
course towards me—for here there is a hero for thy choosing! Oh, 


happy I, whom thou dost cherish as thy husband! Lead me now ! premiére danseuse, and Sig. Venzani the ballet-master, 


| 





to Walhalla, that I may drink there, to the honour of all heroes, the 
mead thou offerest me, thou glorious handmaid—the mead of the 
Great Father! Briinnhilde! Briinnhilde! I greet thee!” Thus 
he died. And the men raised his corpse upon his shield, and, led 
by Gunther, bore it away in solemn procession over the rocky heights. 
They set down the corpse in the hall of the Gibichungen, the 
court of which opened at the rear upon the banks of the Rhine. 
Hagen had called forth Gudrune with a shrill ery, telling her a 
wild boar had slain her husband. Filled with horror, Gudrune 
threw herself upon Siegfried’s body ; she accused the brothers of his 
murder ; but Gunther pointed to Hagen ; he was the wild boar, the 
murderer of the hero. And Hagen said: ‘If I have slain him then, 
whom none other dared to touch, what was his is my rightful booty. 
The ring is mine!” Gunther stepped before him: ‘Shameless 
bastard ! the ring is mine—Briinnhilde meant it forme! Hear me, 
all of you!” Then Hagen and Gunther fought, and Gunther fell. 
Hagen sought to draw the ring from the body, but it raised ita 
hand threateningly. Hagen shrank back in horror—Gudrune 
shrieked aloud. Then Briinnhilde strode solemnly between them : 
‘Silence your clamour—your idle rage! Here stands his wife, 
whom you have all betrayed! I demand my right—for what was 
to happen has come to pass.” ‘‘ Wretch!” cried Gudrune. ‘‘ It was 
thou who wrought us ruin.” But Brimnhilde said: ‘Silence, 
miserable one! Thou wast but his mistress. I am his wife, to 
whom he swore faith before he had ever seen thee!” ‘‘ Woe is 
me!” then cried Gudrune. ‘‘ Accursed Hagen! Why didst thou 
advise me of the draught by which I stole her husband from her ? 
For now I know that it was the draught that made him forget 
Briinnhilde.” 

Then Briinnhilde said :—‘‘Oh, he is pure! Never were vows 
more truly kept than his. Hagen has not slain him—he has but 
marked him out for Wotan, to whom I am to lead him. I too have 
done my penance; Iam pure and free; only he, the noble one, 
has had me to wife.” Then she had a funeral pyre built upon the 
bank to burn Siegfried’s body; no horse, no slave was to be 
sacrificed with him ; she alone would offer her body to the gods in 
his honour. But first she took possession of her inheritance ; the 
helmet should be burned with him, but the ring she herself put on. 

And she said :—‘‘Thou hero overbold, how didst thou hold me 
bound to thee! I told thee all my knowledge ; thee, a mortal—and 
so I had to part with my own wisdom. But thou madest no 
use of it—thou trustedst to thyself alone. And now that thou must 
needs give it up in death, my knowledge comes back to me, and I 
know again the runes of this ring. I know, too, the runes of the 
primal law, the old utterance of the Fates! Hear then, ye glorious 
gods, your wrong is expiated ! Thank him, the hero, who took your 
fault upon himself! He gave it into my hand to end the work ; the 
slavery of the Nibelungen is abolished—the ring shall bind them no 
more! yet Alberich shall not receive it; he shall enslave you no 
longer ; but he himself shall be as free as you. For I give this ring 
to you, wise sisters of the watery depths ; the flame that burns me 
shall purify the evil treasure. Dissolve it and keep it harmless— 
the Rhinegold that was stolen from you, that slavery and wrong 
might be forged from Thou only, Father of all, shalt reign! 
That thy power may be eternal, I lead him to thee! Receive him 
nobly—he is worthy of it!” 

Amid solemn songs, Briinnhilde mounted Siegfried’s funeral pyre. 
Gudrune bent in bitter grief over the murdered Gunther, The flames 
rose above Siegfried and Briinnhilde ; suddenly they streamed up in 
brightest lustre, and above a dark cloud of smoke arose a glory, 
in which Briinnhilde, armed and mounted upon her steed as a 
Valkyr, led Siegfried by the hand. At the same moment the waves 
of the Rhine rose to the entrance of the hall; the three water-spirits 
bore away upon them the helmet and the ring. Hagen rushed madly 
toward them to tear the treasure from them, but they seized him, 
and bore him with them to the depths below. —Dwight. 





Hanover.—A concert was recently given by the members of the 
various local ‘‘ Liedertafelen,” under the direction of Herr Fischer, 
Hofkapellmeister, for the benefit of the Marschner Monument. As, 
however, the concert was given at Bellavista, a public pleasure 
garden, instead of in a concert-room, and as the rain was coming 
down in torrents, it is not, perhaps, surprising that the attendance 
was small and the pecuniary deficit large. 

Carro.—Notwithstanding the far from satisfactory state of the 
Egyptian finances and the numerous reports to the contrary, the 
Vice-Regal Operahouse will have its Italian season as usual. The 
company will comprise the following leading artists: Signore Vanda- 
Miiller, Duval, Varesi, Persiny, Barlani-Dini; Signori Fancelli, 
Patierno, Merly, Verger, Medini, and Pinto. Sig. Bottesini will be 
the principal conductor. © Signora Angiolina Fioretti will be the 
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THE FIRST BAYREUTHIAD. 
(From Dwight’s Boston ‘‘ Journal of Music.’’) 


“Perhaps, since the whole affair is intended for a regeneration of the 
Olympic Games, we shall count time in future by Bayreuthiads, as the Greeks 
did by Olympiads: ‘In the third year of the twelfth Bayreuthiad it came to 
pass, that’” &c., &e. A. W. Ampros, 1872. 


Bayreuth and the Nibelungen Trilogy still occupy perforce the 
greater part of all our space. It is a thing which it costs so many 
words simply to tell of and describe! And when it comes to the 
criticisms, to the discussion of the Wagner theories, and the subtle 
metaphysical and mystical, and even theological (!) expositions and 
interpretations with which the Wagnerites beset us on all sides, it 
would require a whole room in our public library to hold them, 
Fortunately there are no musical events to chronicle at home of late, 
nor much else of any consequence in Europe ; the Musician of the 
Future has been suffered to monopolise the whole field, and he has 
virtually had the world for audience, though most of us poor stay- 
at-homes were only present there vicariously. 

We do our best to place our readers on a level with the fortunate 
ones (or the unfortunate, as the case may be) who sat before the 
wondrous magic-lantern in that novel theatre. With this view we 
copy to-day a large part of the very graphic description of the first 
two performances by the 7’ribune correspondent, who, in a literary 
point of view at least, writes admirably, and brings the mystical 
strange plot, the very scenes, intelligibly and vividly before the 
mind. In what he says of the music, we must bear in mind that he 
went there a thoroughly committed Wagnerite beforehand, and it is 
quite natural that he should find everything, without exception, 
*‘ exquisite,” ‘‘ sublime,” ‘‘ grand,” unsurpassed in pathos, &c., and 
that he should speak of Wagner as ‘‘this unapproached master of 
the orchestra.” We do not adduce these letters as musical criticism, 
but simply as helping us to form an idea of what actually took place 
in Bayreuth, making us imagine ourselves part and parcel of that 
audience, sharing its transports, if we are that way predisposed. 
Some others paint the thing in far less glowing colours ; of course 
the bored, the disappointed, will be heard from last. We also give 
the first of the lettersin the New York Times, which may be useful 
for comparison ; and we intend to give more both from these and 
other sources. 

The real criticism, as we have said, will come later. Already it 
begins to come in driblets. All that we do get, not only from the 
letters and the criticisms which have as yet come from Bayreuth, 
but from our careful reading of Wagner's four librettos, with more 
or less dipping into the piano arrangements of the scores, only con- 
firms our own conviction, as heretofore expressed in these columns 
many times ; namely : 

1. That, whatever the success of the Trilogy, in its influence upon 
the “ Art-work of the Future,” it can only stand as something sui 
generis, one thing among others, and that it will not in the least 
impair the charm or the validity of older forms of musical art, 
created and developed by the long line of great masters; nor will 
opera, in its best instances, cease to warm the heart*and the 
imagination just as much as ever, because this formidable shape of 
melodramatic drama with elaborate orchestral accompaniment or 
background has been set up beside it. 

2. That it is not ‘‘ development,” not the logical outgrowth of the 

whole history of music, as it has been claimed, but it is revolution ; 
it tends to overturn established principles of art, to paralyse its 
finest forces, and pull down the glorious fabric which its inspired 
master architects have been for ages building up. In short, it is 
reversing the wheels of time ; it is going back to the first beginnings 
of opera in 1600, when the attempt was made by scholars of the 
Renaissance in Florence to reproduce the old Greek drama, chanting 
the words in dry and endless recitative. Go back to the meagre 
Italian opera of that day, and you find opera without arias, or 
chorus, or concerted music, opera in which the music is wholly 
secondary to the words, and, with the exception of the modern 
orchestra, why not almost entirely in accordance with the new 
Wagnerian idea ? 
_ 3. That, placing music in so subordinate a position, whatever 
importance it may succeed in acquiring for itself as a thing sui 
generis, it can only concern the genuine music-lover, as such, in a 
limited degree ; it may form one of the curious side dishes in a rich 
life-long musical experience. 

4. That this music, by the very nature of its peculiar structure, 
lacks entirely that prime, essential quality of all true Art, repose ; 
which is almost the same thing as saying it lacks beauty. 

5. That it is all the more fatiguing and monotonous for the reason, 
that the action may not pause for any “indulgence,” as Wagner 
would say, in an aria, a duet, trio, or ensemble. It recklessly, in 


of music. Where music is free to follow out its own spontaneous 
inspiration and expression, it is pretty sure to take these forms ; 
and the melody, the aria, is as much an expression, a revelation of 
character and feeling, and even more so, than the words of the text 
chanted or recited in musical tones. This, again, is only saying in 
another way that the music lacks repose. Just so, too, natural 
charm, repose, are forfeited by the disregard of easy modulation ; 
the continual spasmodic pace | away from one key into another 
wholly unrelated ; the contempt for the ‘‘ family tie” in harmonies ; 
and just so, also, by the absence of anything like thematic develop. 
ment, for the recurring characteristic ‘‘ motives” in the orchestra 
are simply so many labels attached to several persons and things 
to be remembered in the plot—a very different thing from a thematic 
germ developing itself according to the intrinsic laws of music, 

6. That the legendary subject matter of the drama, the strange 
medley of gods, giants, monsters, heroes, and incestuous lovers— 
while we admit that there is much power and true poetic faculty 





evinced in many parts of the four librettos—is, save as material for 
picturesque and brilliant spectacle, essentially bewildering and 
tedious ; and that music comes only into a very forced connection 
with much of its protracted dialogue, which is more interesting and 
intelligible when merely read, than it can be when sung or musically 
recited. Take, for instance, the long curtain lecture between Wotan 
and his Juno (Fricka), the one defending, the other rebuking the 
violation of the marriage oath and the bridal union of brother and 
sister ; or the long monologue (twenty-six pages of music) in which 
Wotan, in shame and anguish, pours the whole scandalous story into 
the pure ears of his daughter Briinnhilde ; can anything in the shape 
of music be more dreary than this scene ! 

But we cannot enter into all these points of criticism now. Our 
present object merely is to mention a few points, and shew how far 
they are confirmed by the more thoughtful criticism which begins to 
come to us from Bayreuth. From the glowing reports of the whole- 
sale admirers, which naturally came first, we appeal to these ; from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober. We still wait for copies of the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna, which contain the letters of Dr Hanslick, 
the foremost critic now in Germany. 


—0--——- 
NEW ORGAN AT WARRINGTON. 
(Communicated. ) 

On Monday afternoon (Sept. 25) the new organ of the Warring- 
ton Parish Church was opened by Mr W. T. Best, of Liverpool, 
the preacher being the Bishop of Manchester (Dr Fraser), who 
discoursed upon the fitness and suitability of church music. The 
organ has been erected at a cost of £2,000 by Messrs Gray & 
Davison, of London, and completes the restoration of the church, 
which has been effected by the present rector, the Rev. W. Quekett, 
M.A., at an expenditure of £20,000. The work has extended over 
a period of twenty-one years, and has been solely accomplished 
through the assiduity and energy of the rector. The services were 
numerously attended. The organ has three manuals, compass CC 
to G, 56 notes, and a pedal organ, compass CCC to F, 30 notes, 
with the following stops, &c. :— 

PepaL OrcAN.—Sub-bass, wood, 32 feet tone ; open diapason, 
wood, 16 feet tone ; violon, metal, 16 feet tone ; bourdon, wood, 16 
feet tone ; flute-bass, wood, 8 feet tone; violoncello, wood, 8 feet 
tone ; bombarde, wood, 16 feet tone. 

Cuorr OrGAN.—Lieblich gedact, wood and metal, 16 feet ; geigen 
principal, metal, 8 feet ; clarabella, wood, 8 feet ; dulciana, tenor 
C, ground bass, metal, 8 feet ; wald flute, wood, 4 feet ; celestina, 
metal, 4 feet ; piccolo harmonique, metal, 2 feet ; clarionet, tenor 
C, metal, 8 feet. 

GREAT ORGAN.—Double open diapason, metal, 16 feet; open 
diapason, metal, 8 feet; viola, metal, 8 feet ; hohl flute, stopped 
bass, wood, 8 feet ; principal, metal, 4 feet ; flute harmonic, metal, 
4 feet ; twelfth, metal, 3 feet ; fifteenth, metal, 2 feet ; furniture, 
3 ranks, metal, various; mixture, 4 ranks, metal, various ; trom- 
bone, metal, 8 feet ; clarion, metal, 4 feet. 

SwELL Orcan.—Lieblich bourdon, wood, 16 feet; spitz-flote, 
metal, 8 feet ; keraulophon, metal, 8 feet ; voix angelique, metal, 8 
feet ; gedact, wood, 8 feet ; gemshorn, metal, 4 feet ; flute d’amour, 
metal, 4 feet; sifflote, metal, 2 feet; mixture, 4 ranks, metal, 
various ; double trumpet, metal, 16 feet ; cornopean, metal, 8 feet ; 
oboe, metal, 8 feet ; clarion, metal, 4 feet. 

CourLers,—Swell manual to choir ; swell manual to great ; swell 
manual to great sub-octave; swell manual to great octave ; swell 
manual to pedals ; great manual to pedals ; choir manual to pedals ; 
choir manual to great. 


Moscow.—Signora Donadio, as Ophelia, and Sig. Padilla, as the 








wilful slavery to system, renounces the charm of these natural forms 


hero, have produced a favourable impression in Thomas’s Amleto, 
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BIRMINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


For some time after the Festival scarcely a day elapsed without 
letters appearing in the local papers finding fault with something 
or other connected with the recent great triennial event. The 
“pitch,” the organ, the quantity and quality of the refreshments 
supplied to the chorus; the amateur element disparaging the pro- 
fessional, the professional retorting with “tu quoque,” and much 
more of the same sort by no means creditable to the writers, who 
would have done well to remember the adage, “ I/ faut laver son 
linge sale en famille.” Amidst all these discords, it is pleasant to 
note that the musical season, which may be said to have commenced 
with the Festival, bids fair to be one of more than usual activity, 
if one may judge by the number of announcements already made. 
First in the field come the ever enterprising Messrs Harrison, 
whose list of engagements includes the names of Mdlle Albani, 
Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme Patey, Mdlle Tietjens, Mdme 
Arabella Goddard, Mdme Norman-Néruda (if in England), Signor 
Foli, Herren Joachim and Wilhelmj, and Mr Charles Hallé’s cele- 
brated band. The first concert, given on the 28th September, was 
very fully attended, despite most atrocious weather—wet, gloomy, 
and dispiriting, the approach to the Town Hall being a perfect 
sea of slush, ‘That Mdlle Albani would be welcomed with enthu- 
siasm was only to be expected from the great success she had so 
recently made at the Festival; and that Mdme Lemmens-Sher- 
rington and Mdme Patey would be received with the cordiality due 
to such established favourites with the public will also be quite 
understood. Herr Wilhelmj’s wonderful mastery over his instru- 
ment enchanted all hearers ; while Miss Jessie Jones, Mr J. Collins 
(described as“‘the new tenor”), Mr Patey, Herr Daubert (solo violon- 
cello), and Herr Frantzen (solo pianist and conductor), contributed 
to a programme which, whatever its other qualifications might be, 
could hardly lay claim to much credit on the score of novelty. 

Considering the very high-class artists engaged, the scale of 
subscription for Messrs Harrison’s series cannot be considered extra- 
vagant, the reserved galleries being one guinea, and reserved floor 
fifteen shillings, for the four concerts. For a marvel of cheapness, 
however, commend me to the Birmingham Philharmonic Union, 
who also give a series of four concerts, including Elijah, Judas 
Maccabeus, Messiah, and “ miscellaneous,” for a subscription of six 
shillings to the reserved galleries and three shillings the reserved 
floor. Nor is the epithet “ cheap” to be associated with its usual 
concomitant, if one may judge by the first concert, when a very 
creditable performance of Elijah was given, with a small but 
tolerably efficient orchestra, a good chorus, and principals fairly 
competent, if not stars of the first magnitude—Miss Emma Beasley, 
Mdme Poole, Mr J. W. Hanson, and Mr J. L. Wadmore sustain- 
ing the principal parts in Mendelssohn’s most familiar and best 
loved oratorio, which, Birmingham should know, does not require 
the definite article before it any more than Handel’s Samson, 
Solomon, Judas Maccabeus, or a score of other works that might 
be named. Mr Stimpson is the organist, and Dr Swinnerton 
Heap conductor of the society's concerts, which are, financially, 
an assured success, every seat being taken for the entire series, 
and some hundreds of applicants balloted out. Such encourage- 
ment should stimulate the society to renewed effort and earnest 
endeavour to make the artistic portion of the enterprise commen- 
surate with its commercial triumph. 

The Festival Choral Society announce their seventeenth 
series, and promise, besides the usual miscellaneous concert, Gade’s 
Crusaders, J. ¥. Barnett’s Ancient Mariner, Hummel’s “Alma Virgo,” 
Haydn's Seasons, and a selection from the works of Handel; the 
principal artists engaged being Mesdames Marie Roze, Trebelli- 
Bettini, and Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Enriquez, Messrs Vernon 
Rigby, Edward Lloyd, Maybrick, Signor Foli, Herr Behrens, Xe. 
In addition to this, Mr Stockley, encouraged by the improvement 
of last season, will give three orchestral concerts, the particulars of 
which have not at present been announced, 

On the 16th October Mr Pyatt will give a concert at the Town 
Hall, with Mr Sims Reeves, Signor Foli, and Mdme Arabella 
Goddard as the principal attractions. 

The Festival accounts are not yet fully made up, but as several 
donations have been received since the meeting, including a cheque 
last week from Mdlle Albani for twenty-five guineas, I have an 
impression that, after all, the ‘result, if not quite equal to the 
exceptional surplus of 1873, will be one of the largest on record. 





Although it has nothing to do with music, I may mention that 
Mr Henry Irving has been playing to full houses for a fortnight 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre here. Hamlet, The Bells, and 
Charles I. being the three pieces represented. 

DrinkwaTER Harp. 


—~j—— 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Herr E. Kretschmer’s grand opera, Die Folkunger, libretto by H. 
S. Mosenthal, was produced on the 23rd September, at the Imperial 
Operahouse. It achieved a complete success, but part of this was 
due to the manner in which the work was got up and acted. The 
principal characters were admirably sustained by Mad. Kupper, 
Herr Labatt, and especially Herr Beck, who had a part for which he 
was particularly adapted, and of which he made the most. These 
artists were well supported by Mdlles Tremel, Siegstadt, Herren 
Mayerhofer, Scaria, and Hablawetz. The opera was got up under 
the direction of the conductor, Herr Gericke, but the composer was 
present at the last general rehearsal. At the fall of the curtain, on 
the first night, he was called on with the principal performers, 
Herr Kretschmer, organist of the Royal Protestant Church, 
Dresden, was born in 1830, at Ostritz, Saxony. He received his 
first musical instruction from his father, studying subsequently 
at Dresden, under Julius Otto and Johann Schneider. At the first 
Festival of German Singers, in 1865, a composition of his, Die 
Geisterschlacht, carried off the prize. Another prize was awarded 
him for a mass at an international competition in 1868, at Brussels. 
His success encouraged him to write for the stage. The result was 
Die Folkunger, which has been most favourably received in Munich, 
Dresden, and Hamburgh, and accepted at thirty-seven other theatres 
in Germany. Herr Kretschmer has completed a second opera, 
Heinrich der Léwe, for which he has himself supplied the book. 

Die Folkunger is to be followed very shortly by Das goldene Kreuz, 
of Ignaz Briill, and the ballet of Coppelia, with the music of Leo 
Delibes. These three works, in conjunction with the stockpieces, 
will relieve Herr Jauner from the necessity of giving any other 
novelties up to the close of the year, and enable him to devote his 
undivided energy to bringing out Richard Wagner's Walkiire, which 
is to be played in the early spring. In the month of December Mad. 
Christine Nilsson will appear for the first time before a Vienna 
audience. She will commence her engagement by singing twice in 
M. Ambroise Thoinas’s Hamlet. For the two performances, the 
proceeds of which are to be handed over to the Pension Fund, she 
will receive the respectable sum of four hundred pounds sterling. 
During the months of March and April there will be an Italian 
season ; only, on this occasion, the Italian performances will alternate 
with the German. The Italian company, under Sig. Merelli, will 
include Mesdames Adelina Patti, Trebelli, Signori Masini, Strozzi, 
Zuchini, and other well-known artists. At the conclusion of the 
Italian season, Mad. Pauline Lucca will commence an engagement, 
after fulfilling which, she retires from the stage. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 


Tuvurspay Evenine, Octoser bthi— 


Fantasia for the Organ—(C minor) ... a wu. HT. Berens. 
The Mermaids’ Song— Oberon ... ai By a. Weber. 
Andante from the Second Symphony ... dae ... Haydn, 
Organ Concerto—(F major) ... jas ad xe Se 
Romanza—“ Quand a te lieta” vee sad .»» Gounod. 


Marcia Eroica and Finale W. T. Best. 


SaturpDAY A¥TERNOON, OcTOBER 7th:— 


March for the Organ—(E flat major) ... ies wu. HT, Smart. 
Duet—“ La Pesca”... ‘se re sas .. Rossini. 
Fantasia—(G major)... of Si a ie Bach. 
Bénédiction Nuptiale ng se .. €. Saint-Saéns. 
Fugue—(F sharp minor) dua oa is ... Handel. 
Overture—Rosamunde ... ie Pe .. Schubert. 


No further Recitals till November. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr MIix is wrong. Schubert’s Fantasia in C, Op. 15, which that 
brilliant meddler Liszt (who sticks like a barnacle to more than one 
good musical ship which was healthy and vigorous till he laid hold of 
it) has ‘‘arranged” with orchestral accompaniments never dreamed 
of by Schubert, is by no means unknown to amateurs in this country, 
it having been performed by Herr Ernst Pauer and others, 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica, Wor.D ts at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Gols 


Beturned from Baprenth. 


Str Evetyy Bioop.—Oh ! 

Dr Leecu.—How do you feel, Sir Evelyn, after the Tetralogy ? 

Sir Evetyn Bioop.—Oh Sieglinde! I could bleed to death for 
her. And Hunding! oh! 

Dr Leecu.—Calm yourself. Shall I let you of an ounce? 

Str Evetyn BLoop.—Oh Briinnhilde! I would take off helm and 
shield and birnie, and ride off with her, spear in hand. 

Dr Legcu.—On Grane ? 

Sir Evetyn Bioop.—On Grane. 

Dr Lercu.—Calm yourself. I will let you of a small half-ounce, 

Sir Evetyn Bioop.—I hate Siegmund. 

Dr Leecu.—Why? 

Sir Evetyn Bioop.—I hate Siegfried. 

Dr Leecu.—Why ? 

Sir Evetyn Bioop.--Oh ! oh ! 

Dr Leecu.—Calm yourself, Sir Evelyn. One little quarter-ounce? 

Str Evetyn Bioop.—When Siegmund embraced Siegelinde—O 
Sheffsky !—I’d nigh a fit; and when Siegfried kissed Briinnhilde, 
taking off her birnie—O Materna !—I’d nigh another. 

Dr Leecu.—Epileptic ? 

Sir Evetyn BLoop.—Apoplectic. 

Dr Leecu.—Calm yourself. And the music? 

Sir Evetyn Bioop.—O Dicky! It was like pins and needles, 

Dr Lexcu (aside).—That’s apoplexy. (Aloud.) Shall I give you 
& composing draught? 

Sir Evetyn Bioop.—Thank you. No more composers, I’ve had 
enough, 





Dr Lercu.—A Flosshilde pill ? 

Srr Evetyn Bioop.—Aye! That'll help me to digest Alberich. 
I hate Alberich. (Exit Dr Leecu.) 

——— 0 — 

Crib. 
RIEND J. 8S. DWIGHT, of Boston (Mass), in his excellent 
Journal of Music, gives New World readers an interest- 
ing reswmé of the impression derived by him—idle, unenthu- 
siastic ‘‘ stay at home ”—from the various reports on either 
side Atlantic, about recent proceedings at Bayreuth.* The 
Journal is elsewhere crowded with extracts from the New 
York Tribune and the New York World. The writer in the 
Tribune must have crossed the ocean jauntily enough, fur- 
nished with the admirable and exhaustive account of the 
Ring des Nibelungen, from the learned pen of Dr Hueffer 
(who to Wagner stands in very much the same position as 
Shiboob to the Arab chief, Antar), which, not long ago, 
took up nearly a whole page of the T'’ribune, and of which the 
Tribune delegate has made ample use. This, of course, ren- 
dered his task easy in comparison; and he performed it 
with the ready fluency of one who had got the wherewithal 
safely locked up in his portmanteau—or, in stricter phrase, 
porthueffer. What the correspondent of the New York Times 
may have hidden in the recesses of his carpet bag the style 
of his communications from Bayreuth allows us little chance 
of knowing. But the readiest scribe of all was he of the 
New Yorker Democrat, to whom honest Dwight—still waiting 
‘* for copies of the Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, which contain 
the letters of Dr Hanslick, foremost musical critic now in 

Germany ” (true)—thus refers :— 

“ Meanwhile, we are indebted to the New Yorker Democrat for 
his concluding summary—which we translate.” 

“ Yorker ” is expressive ; for the Democrat in this instance, 
cunning as the aboriginal old Yorkshire folk were esteemed, 
is Yorker than York itself. This New Yorker did not wait 
for Dr Hanslick’s letters, since the long quotation translated 
by our dearly-beloved Dwight proves incontestably that he 
had at least No. 3 of them—“ Die Musik,” dated “ Bayreuth, 
18th August”—already in his possession. The Democrat 
“summary” is neither more nor less than Dr Hanslick’s 
summary—curtailed not condensed—the most summary 
summary we can call to mind. Let Dwight refer to the 
Musical World, September 9 and 16, he will there find 
translations of Dr Hanslick’s masterly essay—neither curtailed 
nor condensed, but entire—from the pen of J. V. Bridgeman, 
who protests that Dr Hanslick’s German is easier to reduce 
into English than the German of Allfather Wotan Richard 
Wagner. Sentence after sentence, phrase after phrase, is 
borrowed literally from Dr Hanslick, as our too-confiding 
Dwight, if he cares to look, may see. This is “crib,” with a 
vengeance, and beats the TZ'’ribune “crib” into epileptics. 
Had the estimable J. 8. Dwight, instead of smoking his pipe 
at home in solitude, ruminating sentimentally over Biilow, 
Rubinstein, Topp, Rivé, and (?) Arabella Goddard, tra- 
velled on his Rosinante, accompanied by Otto Dresel on 
his Padderborn Dapple, he might have fallen in (at the famous 
Beer-store) with Dishley Peters, his weather-beaten, cast-off 
chum of yore, and picked up a crumb or so of information. 
There was Dr Hanslick to speak for himself, and also the 
Wolf of Figarot (Paris), who, Peters might have told him, is 
mot a Frenchman, but a German. Peters would, more- 
over, in all probability, have whispered into his ear 





* We reprint the article in another column. 

+ M. Albert Wolf, one of the wittiest of Parisian writers, who, in one of 
his letters, said that Dishley Peters spoke but little French (which is not true 
—he speaks too much), and that Albert Wolf spoke less English (which is 
true—he speaks none at all). 
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another anecdote, even better than the one quoted from the 
Wolf of Figaro. Exactly opposite the Bayreuth Wagner 
Theatre—three stones, at three separate flings, would hit it— 
stands an asylum for idiots and insane folk, a pile of impos- 
ing magnitude. A gentleman amateur lunatic, very rich, 
used to devote all his leisure time to the curious inspection of 
such enclosures, engaging private apartments for a period at 
any one of them that might take his fancy, demanding, for a 
fair consideration, the treatment of lunatics in a mild state of 
lunacy, and a view of the moon whenever at full. He would 
take up his abode and stay as long as it suited his fancy, paying 
the attendants handsomely at his departure. This gentleman 
knocked at the portals of the Bayreuth Asylum, and begged 
leave to inspect it. ‘ You are mistaken, sir—” was the reply 
of the official gate-opener—“ there, over the way, is the 
Wagner Theatre.” ‘‘Oh”—said the amateur lunatic—‘ I 
am mad, but not so mad as that.” Whereupon he was ad- 
mitted, comfortably encaged, and bayed at the moon when 
full. At the end of his sojourn he went away offended ; 
and, though he paid for his lodging, gave nothing to the 
attendants beyond a solitary kick to the official gate-opener. 
Abraham Bavoke Silent. 
—o— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


THERE is no lack of new inventions and discoveries in the art 
of aaa. phy, but bene of the most oneenns is certainly the 
process of photographing musical sounds, The thing appears 
incredible, but it has been done for all that. A Paris p Barr of 
the name of K6nig, has constructed out of a drum covered with 
an extremely elastic skin a small apparatus, through which 
a stream of gas is conducted in the usual way. Immediately the 
wave of a tone sung by any one strikes the skin the gaslight 
begins vibrating in a remarkable manner. If a person looks at 
the same moment ina revolving mirror he will observe strange 
figures, which change according to the different notes. If a gas 
flame of strong chemical quality is employed, these figures can be 
photographed. Commenting on the above, Professor Vogel says: 
“Tt is as yet undecided what sort of gaslight is the best for the 
purpose; but so much is certain, there are great problems 
waiting for solution in this branch of science. Perhaps we shall 
end by photographing speeches, instead of taking them down in 
shorthand.” Of a truth, there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in the philosophy of many. 


TuE production of Adolphe Adam’s Giralda in English may 
possibly answer Mr Carl Kosa’s purpose in a certain sense ; but, 
excepting that the performance was in most respects efficient, it 
can hardly be looked upon as a step forward in his projected 
scheme of reviving English opera. We do not say this because 
Giralda is not an English work, but because, as an example of its 
own school, it has little claim to serious consideration. A more 
improbable story was never put into dramatic shape by Eugéne 
Scribe, facile princeps in the concoction of improbable plots; nor, 
in spite of its occasional prettiness, did flimsier music ever come 
from the pen of one of those ready French composers of whom 
Adam may with justice be accepted as representative elect. It 
was for our theatrical managers to introduce more or less distorted 
versions of the incidents that constitute the dramatic half of 
Giralda; and now Mr Carl Rosa, a German musical professor, 
volunteer champion of English opera, presents us with the 

ing art-work in its integrity. ing in mind how many 
genuine masterpieces the repertory of the Parisian Opéra-~-Comique 
can boast, how many works by Auber (instance Le Macon, La 
Fiancée, and Le Philtre), the reproduction of which would instruct 
and please in equal measures, lie neglected and forgotten, it is 
hardly to be expected that amateurs favourable to the new enter- 
prise will rub their hands with satisfaction at being allowed the 
privilege of witnessing an English adaptation of such an opera as 
that of Adolphe Adam. A much more interesting excerpt from 
the Opéra-Comique repertory, however—the Joconde of Nicholas 
Isouard (who, by the way, composed Cendrillon in 1810—seven 
years before Rossini composed La Cenerentola, also built upon the 
fairy tale of Perrault)—is in preparation. 














Tue Copenhagen Berlingske Tid, of the 14th September, 
contains a long musico-historical notice on the two melodies taken 
from operas of Sarti and Martin, and introduced iato Mozart's 
Don Juan. The writer of the notice, Anton Rée, lays great 
stress on the fact that, in 1756 (the year of Mozart’s birth), Sarti 
was chapelmaster in Copenhagen, in which city he spent nine 
years. He refers also to Salieri, the teacher of Beethoven, Franz 
Schubert, Weigl, Meyerbeer, Hummel, and Liszt. 





Tue following is a curious list of the names borne at various 
epochs by the Grand Opera, Paris. It was called, on the 19th 
March, 1671, the Académie de Musique ; on the 29th March, 1672, 
the Académie Royale de Musique; on the 24th June, 1791, the 
Opéra ; on the 29th June, 1791, the Académie de Musique ; on the 
17th September, 1791, the Académie Royale de Musique; on the 
15th August, 1792, the Académie de Musique ; on the 12th August, 
1793, the Opéra; on the 18th October, 1793, the Opéra National ; 
on the 7th August, 1794, the Théatre des Arts; on the 28th 
February, 1797, the Théatre de la République et des Arts; on the 
24th August, 1802, the Théatre de l’Opera ; on the 29th June, 1804, 
the Académie Impériale de Musique; on the 3rd April, 1814, the 
Académie de Musique; on the 5th April, 1814, the Académie 
Royale de Musique; on the 2lst March, 1815, the Académie 
Impériale de Musique; on the 8th July, 1815, the Académie 
Royale de Musique; on the 4th August, 1830, the Théitre de 
lOpéra; on the 10th August, 1830, the Académie Royale de 
Musique; on the 26th February, 1848, the Théatre de la Nation ; 
on the 29th March, 1848, the Opéra, Théatre de la Nation ; on the 
2nd September, 1850, the Académie Nationale de Musique; on the 
2nd December, 1851, the Académie Impériale de l’Opéra; on the 
Ist July, 1854, the Théatre Impérial de l’Opera; and on the 4th 
September, 1870, the Théitre National de l’'Opera. What will be 
its next name, and how long shall we have to wait ere that name 
is assumed? 4 Quien sabe ? 





MartueEws the elder once went to Woolwich, with five or six 
friends, in the character of the Spanish Ambassador. The decep- 
tion was a practical joke. During the visit, Walter Thornbury 
tells us, a fishing smack was hired. The master, a simple, good- 
natured tar, was impressed with the honour of such a noble freight. 
His Excellency professed to consider him a noble British captain, 
and friend of Nelson, and told him he should mention him to the 
Spanish King, on which the old sailor shed tears of delight. The 
old captain was then fooled to the top of his bent. Mathews 
swallowed a bit of candle, made out of apple with an almond wick, 
and then called for some lamp-oil, which was sherry poured out of 
a lamp-tin. When they returned to Woolwich, Mathews landed, 
changed his dress, took off his cocked hat, spectacles, and orders, 
and, returning to the boat in his own person, informed the captain 
that the ambassador had gone home another way, and took his place 
for the voyage. He was anxiousto hear what his Excellency had been 
doing. The captain described him as a “ Werry personable man— 
not what in England we should call ’andsome, but werry personable, 
and the haffablest cretur I ever seen in my life. Why, sir, he 
treated me more like a brother than anythink else! But there, he 
made me quite sick, old as I am, with dirty Spanish ways. Why, 
if you'll believe me, he swallowed at one draught a whole quart of 
lamp-ile, and ate up a large tallow candle in a mouthful! I seed 
him with my own eyes, or I would’nt have believed it—I seed it all 
go down his Spanish throat, and I’ve since been werry puzzled, 
though, to think whatever he did with the wick.” 





Tur Princess T oto, a new operetta by Gilbert, music by Frederic 
Clay, was brought out at the Strand on Monday with great success. 

Ir is said that Mr Santley himself has adapted the libretto of 
Nicolo Isouard’s Joconde, shortly to be produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre. 

Tue death of Mr George Cooper, organist of St Sepulchre’s, 
Chapel Royal, and assistant organist at St Paul's, will be heard of 
with regret by all musical England. 





A.tona.—The new Stadttheater, an elegant and commodious 
edifice, capable of containing 1,200 persons, was inaugurated, a short 
time since, by a prologue written for the occasion and Géthe’s 
Egmont, with Beethoven’s music. The manager, Herr Pollini, was 
vociferously called on twice at the conclusion of the performance, 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Laneuam Hatu.—The ‘Saturday Evening Concerts ” continue to 
be given with success, under the direction of Dr Bernhardt. The 
St Cecilia glee party are a feature in the programmes, and are 
becoming great favourites with the subscribers. At the concert 
given last Saturday Mdlle Elise Bosmann, a young pianist (pupil of 
M. Brassin, professor at the Conservatoire of the Belgian capital), 
made a successful début. Mdlle Bosmann’s performance of a fantasia 
by Liszt, and of a berceuse and polonaise by Chopin, proved that she 
possesses more than average ability, and that she only requires time 
and study to develop her talent. The public received the young 
artist with hearty applause. Mdlle Bosmann, a correspondent 
informs us, returns shortly to Brussels, and afterwards intends to 
go on a tour through Sweden and Russia. 


——0—---- 


PROVINCIAL. 


LetcrsTER.—Maritana has been successfully given at the theatre. 
Malle Carina Clelland, the heroine, sustained the high reputation her 
charming acting and singing have already won for her. From her 
first entrance, says the Midland Free Press, she appeared to have 
the audience under control, and, in ‘‘ Scenes that are brightest,” 
won a rapturous encore. Mrs Galor, as Lazarillo, left nothing to be 
desired. Mr Galor, an excellent Don Cesar, was called upon to 
repeat ‘‘ Let me like a soldier fall.” Mr Walter Bolton was Don 
José; Mr R. Temple, the King of Spain; Miss Travers, the 
Marchioness ; and Mr J. Grantham, the Marquis. 

Guiascow.—The second Saturday evening concert this season, 
under the management of the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union, took 
place in the City Hall on Saturday, 23rd September. The artists 
who were so well received on the previous Saturday again appeared, 
and their performances, says the Glasgow News, were much appre- 
ciated by the audience. Mdme Barri (soprano) in ‘‘ La Serenata” 
and *‘ Auld Robin Gray ;” Miss Julia Elton (contralto) in ‘‘The 
Lady of the Lea” and ‘‘Over the sea;” and Mr R. Hilton in ‘The 
Suliote War Song” and “I’m a Roamer,” were warmly applauded. 
‘La Donna e mebile” and ‘‘Come into the Garden, Maud,” were 
sung with taste and feeling by Signor Odoardo Barri. Herr 
Polonaski’s solos on the violin merited the applause awarded them. 
Mr Emile Berger accompanied the vocalists in his usual musicianly 
manner; and an overture was played by Mr Adams’ band. 

Piymovutu.—Mr Brinley Richards, the eminent pianist and com- 

joser, gave the second of his lectures on ‘‘ National Music ” at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, which, entertaining and instructive in them- 
selves, are made additionally attractive by the illustrations given by 
himself on the piano, assisted by Miss Mary Davies and Miss Lizzie 
Evans, as vocalists. Mr Richards exhibited his talents as an execu- 
tant in Liszt’s arrangement of the Rakotzy March (the Revolutionary 
Magyar March, suppressed some years ago by the Austrian Govern- 
ment), and in his own elaborate and effective arrangement of ‘‘ The 
Men of Harlech.” Both were loudly re-demanded. The Welsh air, 
“The Bells of Aberdovey” the Insh ‘‘ Nora Creina,” the Scotch 
‘Caller Herrin’ !” were sung by the ladies, and the entertainment 
was brought to a close with what has been called the new National 
Anthem, ‘‘God bless the Prince of Wales,” the ladies singing the 
solos, the audience being chorus, and Mr Richards accompanying. 

Cork.—Mr Mapleson’s Italian Opera company concluded a highly 
successful series of operatic representations on Saturday night (Sept. 
23). La Figlia del Reggimento was given in the morning, with Miss 
Emma Abbot as Maria, and the Constitutional, of Sept. 25, writes very 
favourably of her performance. In the same journal we find the 
following remarks :—‘‘The evening performance, for the benefit of 
Malle Tietjens, was given to one of the most splendid audiences ever 
assembled in Cork. To say that the theatre was crowded would 
convey but a very inadequate idea of the vast multitudes of people 
who came together to do honour to the ‘Queen of Song,’ and large 
numbers had to leave, unable even to find standing room. The 
reception accorded to Mdlle Tietjens was certainly one of which 
any artist might be proud, and the moment she appeared on the 
stage in the title part of Norma, she was greeted with thunders of 
applause, which was continued all through the performance, and 
after the conclusion of the great cavatina, ‘Casta diva,’ she was 
accorded a tremendous encore, and treated to a perfect shower of 
bouquets, while at the final drop of the curtain she was called to the 
front three times. It is needless to speak in detail of the magnificent 
manner in which she impersonated the character of Norma, one of 
her finest conceptions, and those who were present on Saturday night 
wil. not soon forget the treat afforded them.” Mdlle Bauermeister 
was Adalgisa, Mdlle Filomena, Clotilde, and Signors Bellotti, 
Rinaldini and Broccolini, respectively, Pollione, Flavio, and Oroveso. 


Signor Li Calsi conducted, 





HuppErsFIELD.—La Traviata has been given at the theatre by 
an operatic company, calling themselves ‘‘The Imperial Italian 
Opera Company.” The artists are Mdme Laville Ferminet, Miss 
Howson, Mdme Demeric-Lablache, Signors Vizzani, Sterbini, and 
Bonetti, &c., &c. The theatre was not so full as the merits of the 
company deserved, but the audience were liberal in their ree ; 
Miss Howson’s Violetta pleasing them so much that they called her 
before the curtain at the end of the first act and warmly applauded 
her. Signor Bonetti, who possesses a fine baritone, sang the part 
of the elder Germont with great taste, and made a deep impression 
by his delivery of ‘‘ Di provenza.” Signor Rialp conducted. 

MALVERN.—The Malvern News informs us that the last of the 
second series of Mr Haynes’ subscription concerts took place in his 
concert-room, and it was one of the best that has been held in 
Malvern for a long time past. As usual, Mr Haynes paid every 
attention to the comfort of his visitors, by draping and ventilating 
the room and carpeting the whole of the staircase at the entrance, 
There was a crowded and fashionable attendance, and the concert 
passed off with great success. The vocalists were Mdmes Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Patey, Miss Jessie Jones, Messsrs Hollins and Patey. 
Herr Theodor Frantzen was the pianist. The season for winter 
entertainments has now commenced, and it is hoped the inhabitants 
of Malvern will give Mr Haynes their hearty support. The whole 
of the labour of carrying out these concerts falls upon the shoulders of 
Mr Elzy, and for the energetic and efficient manner in which every- 
thing “‘ dovetails” he deserves the warmest thanks of the public. 
We thus openly present him ours. 

BriGHToN.—The musical season is ‘‘looming in the distance.” 
Miss Emily Moore, a youthful vocalist, pupil of Mr W. H. 
Cummings, has given an evening concert at the Pavilion, assisted 
by her accomplished instructor, and other well-known artists. The 
Brighton Guardian says that ‘‘the fresh, clear tones of Miss Moore’s 
voice were well heard in Gordigiani’s trio, ‘Vienie il mar.’ Her 
brilliant and finished vocalisation in Bishop’s ‘Lo, here the gentle 
lark’ (the flute obbligato part being played on the concertina by 
Mr R. Blagrove), won an enthusiastic encore ; while the duet, ‘ Quis 
est homo’ (Rossini), with Miss Dones, and a graceful composition 
from the pen of Mr W. H. Cummings, ‘ Birdie on yon leafless tree,’ 
met with warm appreciation.” Mr Cummings was called upon to 
repeat ‘‘Tom Bowling ;” Mr Thurley Beale, ‘‘ Nancy Lee ;” and 
Miss Dones, Hullah’s “Storm.” On Wednesday Mr Kuhe gave the 
first of his recitals of pianoforte music. Mr W. Coenen announces 
the first of his series of chamber concerts on Wednesday next, at 
the Pavilion, assisted by MM. Wiener and Daubert (violin and 
violoncello), and Miss Sophie Lowe (vocalist). At the Aquarium 
concerts Mr and Mrs R. Blagrove, Mr and the Misses Chidley, Miss 
Annie Goodall, Miss F. Brooke, and Miss Lillie Albrecht have been 
the artists. To-day (Saturday) Mdme Bodda Pyne is to sing. 

Norwicu.—The first ef the Festival subscription concerts of the 
season was given on the evening of the 3rd inst., with great success 
on the part of the artists engaged : Mdmes Edith Wynne, Antoinette 
Sterling, Messrs Edward Lloyd, Lewis Thomas, Charles Ould, and 
Lindsay Sloper. Norwich plumes itself upon being musical on the 
strength of its festivals. Those meetings make the town, for the 
time being, a musical ‘‘ centre,” and fix upon it the eyes of musical 
Europe; for do not the London critics, those somewhat mythical 
personages of whom so much is heard and so little seen, report the 
doings. On those happy occasions the student of human nature is 
treated to the sight m8 full collection of that curious species, the 
musician. What an edifying study they afford! Perhaps the 
most striking peculiarity observable is their strivings to look young. 
The sight of men fighting gallantly against the cruel monster, Time, 
must call forth admiration from gods and men. The lady singers, 
God bless them ! are always blooming ; they merely go from charm 
to charm, from one beauty to another; but the men all strive to 
look five-and-twenty ; and their attempts to attain uniformity show 
courage and patience. The players on brass must have young lun 
which accounts for the rawness sometimes of their efforts, Whilst 
their tubes are always new and bright, the stringed instruments 
should be ancient, and their players youthful. Violinists stain 
their fiddle heads to appear old, and their figure heads to appear 
ie The orchestra, on Tuesday evening, illustrated this pecu- 
iarity, but not to the same extent as their London brethren. 
Norwich coquettes with music as rarely as Bottom did with fairies. 
Once in three years Titania, in the guise of a musical festival, asks, 
‘*Wilt thou have some music, my sweet love?” and to the reply, 
‘‘T have a reasonable good ear in music ; let us have the songs and 
the bones,” she sends fairies to discourse most elegant music; and 
when the tired, dear gasps out, ‘‘I have an exposition of sleep come 
upon me” the Titania charges fairies to hold guard. The Norwich 
Bottom, now sleepy, admitted, on Tuesday, singing fairies to his 
presence, Who was Peas-blossom, or Cobweb, or Moth, or Mustard 
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seed, must be left with Mdmes Wynne and Sterling, and Messrs 
Lloyd and Thomas, to decide, These artists, however, pleased 
their patrons assembled in St Andrews’ Hall on Tuesday ; especially 
Mr Lloyd and the ladies. Messrs Ould and Sloper not only gave 
relief but a high character to the entertainment. The programme 
was a popular one. If the first part, however, had been devoted to 
classical music, it would have been more admirable. It is to be 
deplored that provincial tastes, public demands, traders’ profits, 
and “royalty” perquisities are generally found outside the domains 
of 


art. 
—o—— 


PROMENADE CONCERTS.—A GOUNOD NIGHT. 
(From an Occasional Contributor. ) 


The Messrs Gatti may be congratulated on what appears likely 
to be a most successful season. We do not attempt to ascertain 
the cause of this, but leave it open whether it be due to the excellent 
way in which Covent Garden Theatre has been prepared for 
promenade concerts; to the excellent arrangements made by the 
manager, Mr John Russellj; or to the admirably selected music 
presented to the public through the artistic judgment of Signor 
Arditi; or whether it be due to a combination of these several 
causes, It is sufficient now simply to record an opinion, and to 
offer a remark or two concerning the programme and ite perform- 
ance on the evening of Friday, which was devoted principally to a 
display of some of the works of Gounod. A growing acquaintance 
with the compositions of Wagner which were penned more than a 
quarter of a century ago will be sufficient to satisfy amateurs of 
composition that the French writer must have held the German 
musician in high estimation. Certain beautiful effects in Faust 
have a counterpart in the operas of Wagner, which saw the light 
long before Mephisto had the artistic judgment of Faure given to 
the character. And when we speak of the music of Gounod, we 
are referring to what will probably survive everything else that 
the same genius has given to the world. 

The pieces making up the first part of Friday’s programme 
comprised the overture to Le Médecin malgré lui, with its somewhat 
Handelian introduction and close and its sparkling chief move- 
ment; the ballet music from La Reine de Saba; a grand march, 
“Une Féte de Jupiter”; the introduction to the opera Jeanne 
d’Arc; the new ballet music in Faust; the “Funeral March of a 
Marionette ;” and the “ Meditation on a Prelude by Bach.” The 
last two were called for a second time, the violin obbégato to the 
‘‘ Meditation ” being unobtrusively and delicately played by Mr 
Burnett who occupies, in a way to meet general approval, the 
position of chef-d'attaque. One or two other instrumental and a 
few vocal pieces were also included in the Gounod selection, which, 
for the most part well performed, won the general approval of the 
large audience. 

The second part was a miscellaneous selection, commencing with 
Arditi’s arrangement of some of the popular features in Verdi's 
Un Ballo in Maschera, It included the valse, “Ima,” Mdlle 
Bianchi’s rendering of which gained for her a merited encore. 
The enthusiasm of the entire concert, however, was occasioned 
by Herr Wilhelmj. The violin playing of this gentleman is 
as free from exaggeration as his general manner is devoid 
of affectation. His broad tone, his delicate mechanism, his 
truthfulness of intonation, his perfect mastery of all technical 
difficulties, his finished style and general taste ; these and other 
qualities win the unanimous suffrages of his audience; while, 
if anything could secure for him a larger amount of admiration, 
it would be the charm resulting from his modesty of de- 
meanour. Qn this occasion Wilhelmj performed a Romanza 
of his own, arranged with an orchestral accompaniment dis- 
playing much judgment; and a paraphrase of a piece by 
Chopin, which was vociferously re-demanded. He would have 
contented himself with bowing his acknowledgments, but the 
audience and he were in this respect not of one mind; so 
he was compelled to play again. ‘This time he gave a rendering 
of another morceau by Chopin, a favourite notturno. 

The vocalists were Mdlle Bianchi, Mad. Rose Hersee (both finding 
enthusiastic admirers), Signori de Bassini and Medica. The 
orchestra, was as usual, conducted by Signor Arditi, whose ex- 
perience and familiarity with music of nearly every kind well 
adapt him for his position. To conclude, the performance through- 
out fully justified the suggested proposition with which these 
remarks were commenced, F. P. 





ANGELICA CATALANI. 
A BrograpnicaL Sxretcu sy W. Lacxowirz.* 
(Continued from page 563.) 
Il. 

Who was the strange lady? She was called Signora Mori- 
chelli, and, under the name of Anna Bosello, had, a few years 
previously, been one of the most celebrated singers of the Italian 
lyric stage. In the year 1782, for instance, she had gone to fulfil 
an engagement in Vienna, where, in addition to an annual 
of 4,500 florins, an exceedingly large sum for that period, she was 
boarded and lodged free of cost, and had, moreover, a carriage 
placed at her disposal. But even this brilliant position could not 
enchain her long. At the expiration of her three years’ engage- 
ment, she returned to the sunny country of her birth, and sang as 

ima donna at the operahouse in Milan. Her stay, too, in Paris, 
from 1791 to 1792, was only temporary, though there, also, she 
was absolutely overwhelmed with honours and hard cash. Unlike 
many of her professional sisters, Anna Bosello did not allow her 
riches to flow as lightly from her hand as they had come into it ; 
she practised a wise economy, and, on her return to Italy in 1793, 
could boast of a very considerable fortune. From her numerous 
admirers she selected Sig. Morichelli for her husband; retired 
from the stage; and lived solely for her home, which she loved, 
assisting, at the same time, whenever she could, artists less favoured 
by fortune than herself. It was as the rich and independent Sig- 
nora Morichelli that she discovered little Angelica’s wonderful 
voice. She resolved to transmit all her own artistic skill to the 
child, and educate her to become her own successor, destined one 
day to excite the astonishment of the world. Her plan exceeded 
even beyond her expectations. The poor parents confided to her 
unreservedly little Angelica and her mighty voice, and Signora 
Morichelli became not only the child’s guide and. guardian, but 
her second mother as well. Her whole existence now revolved 
around Angelica, in whom her life seemed to have found its polar 
star, for the divine art was all in all to her, and even domestic 
felicity could not supply its place. It was in Venice that Angelica 
made her first appearance, under the eye of her motherly friend, 
on the mimic boards which represent the world, and—the en- 
thusiasm she excited surpassed anything ever known even among 
Italian audiences, easily excited though they may be. With tears 
of joy, Anna Bosello clasped her darling in her arms. In the girl 
who had hardly emerged from childhood she beheld herself rise 
again with renewed youth and redoubled strength. Angelica’s 
triumph was, also, hers. The “ Evviva! Evviva Angelica 
Catalani!” made her own heart beat, but the thought that she 
would soon be compelled to part from her pet mixed the cup of 
joy with large drops of wormwood. So, however, was it ordained. 

or fully two years had the kind woman devoted, almost 
exclusively, her time and attention to the wonderful voice; but 
she could not altogether sacrifice her husband and the quiet calm 
of her pleasant domestic life to the fair young artist ; she could 
not accompany Angelica on the series of triumphs which would 
inevitably follow such a success.—“Go thy way! I rely upon 
thee and thy genius! Thou art destined to become the queen of 
singers, and such thou wilt become!”—All the great theatres 
hastened to secure the star that had arisen in such splendour, 
With playful ease, Angelica had mastered the entire repertory of 
grand soprano characters. Composers vied with each other in 
writing new parts for her and her wonderful voice. It wasshe who, 
in 1801, ensured the brilliant success of Zingarelli’s Clitemnestra, 
and Nicolini’s Baccanali di Roma at the Teatro della Scala, Milan. 
She sang in turns at Venice, Milan, Florence, Rome, Naples, and 
Trieste, rapturous applause accompanying her efforts and en- 
thusiasm following her footsteps. All Italy re-echoed with 
her fame, from the snow-capt summits of the Alps to Cape 
Spartivento, which looks towards the torrid shores of 
Africa. Her brilliant achievements eclipsed everything, in- 
cluding even those of her mistress. Poor Anna Morichelli! 
How she basked in her darling’s triumphs; how happy she felt 
when praised as the teacher who had presented the world with 
so costly a jewel. This fact appeared to her more precious than 
her own triumphs of old; but fate did not allow her long to 
enjoy these sunny days, which ushered in the approach of age. 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikaeitung. 
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Yonder in France a scourge had appeared to shake and rouse the 
peoples out of their dreams of peace. From the monstrous 
rivers of blood of the French Revolution had arisen the little 
Corsican ; the world raised him like a new Attila on its shield ; a 
new Jupiter tonans, he hurled the first lightning-flashes at astounded 
Europe. They struck sunny Italy with crashing force ; with their 
forked tongues they darted even on the cupola of St Peter's 
at Rome. Like the Holy Father, all men had to bow before the 
powerful son of the Revolution. During the latter years of 
the century, so terrible for Italy, Signora Morichelli, like many 
others, lost nearly the whole of her property, and, compelled by 
circumstances, adopted, assuredly not without deep consideration, 
the determination of once more going on the stage. She could, it 
is true, look back upon years of the most dazzling fame; she felt 
that she was still an eminent artist; but what is an actress and 
singer when she has long since passed the threshold of youth and 
beauty? Yet the Trieste Operahouse was crammed when, one 
lovely autumn evening in the year 1800, the bills announced the 
first appearance of Signora Morichelli. Her own reputation was 
unforgotten, and Angelica’s helped to make the crowd even still 
more curious than they would have been about the appearance of 
Angelica’s mistress. Everyone wanted to see her of whom 
Angelica Catalani spoke only with devoted affection and unbounded 
reverence. Anna Morichelli—achieved a perfect triumph! An 
impenetrable veil shrouds the few following days. On the very 
day after her performance Anna fell ill, and, a few days after 
that, on the 20th October, 1800, she had taken the path whence 
there is no return. No one knows whether it was over-exertion, 
or excitement, or something else, which caused the melancholy 
catastrophe. Angelica was far away ; the poverty of her mother- 
like friend, and the latter’s determination to return to the stage, 
her triumph, and her death—all this was condensed for Angelica 
into one single awe-inspiring announcement. It was too late for 
Angelica to repay all the loving sacrifices with which the cherished 
departed one had paved her pupil’s way to fame. 

(To be continued. ) 


-—o——__ 


MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Strangely enough, it has been reserved for a suburban musical 
society to perform Sir Michael Costa’s Z/i for the first time in the 
colony of Victoria. Sir Michael’s oratorio was performed by the 
Brighton Harmonic Society on the 2nd inst. in a very creditable 
manner. It is to be repeated in the Melbourne Town Hall. The 
Lyster opéra-bouffe season closed at the Prince of Wales’s Opera- 
house on the 5th inst. The season was wound up by the favourite 
La Peérichole, Concerts of Moore’s Irish melodies have become some- 
what popular here lately ; we have had two already, and another is 
advertised. Entertainments of this kind are interspersed with ex- 
planations of the origin and bearing of the various melodies. The first 
was given by Mr Henry Baker, recently arrived from the United King- 
dom; the second by a number of lady and gentleman amateurs, in aid 
of St John’s Roman Catholic Church, East Melbourne. The forth- 
coming concert of Melodies will be under the direction of Mr Charles 
A. Tracy, organist of St Patrick’s Cathedral, and a musician of ability. 
Melbourne has just lost three of its most accomplished and favourite 
operatic performers, viz. : Miss Jeannie Winston (Mrs A. H. Bell), Miss 
Clara Thompson (Mrs H. Bracey), and Mr H. Bracey. At presentthere 
are none here to supply their places. But, no doubt, Mr W. Saurin 
Lyster’s enterprise will supply the want which the lovers of good 
operatic music at present experience. Mr W. R. Furlong’s Pupils’ 
concert at the Atheneum, on the 18th ult., was successful. Mr Fur- 
long now possesses a first-class position as vocalist, while, as a com- 
poser, his latest production, ‘Yes, thy darling’s trueto thee,” written 
for the début of a promising young colonial vocalist, Miss Lucinda 
Blackham, does him infinite credit. Oo, ke ) 

Melbourne, 7th August. 


eee eee 
MORE FROM AUSTRALIA. 

The production of Lecocq’s Prés St Gervais has been a hit, Miss 
Emilie Melville, as the young de Conti, winning golden opinions. 
With this, Za Périchole, Giroflé-Girofla, La Belle Hélene, La Fille de 
Madame Angot, and Trial by Jury (Gilbert and Sullivan—best of 
all), the theatre has been constantly filled. Mr and Mrs Bracey 
and Mr and Mrs Bell (Miss Winston) have entered into engagements 
for San Francisco at Maguire's Operahouse. Miss Emilie 
Melville leaves Sydney for San Francisco on the 27th inst. Con- 





certs have beennumerous, but, with one exception, for the most part 
unimportant. On the 19th an entertainment was given at the 
Prahran town-hall, at which The Rose of Salency, by W. Chalmers 
Masters, was performed, under the direction of Mr L. L. Lewis. 
An organ recital was given on the 24th, at the Scots Church, 
recently built in Collins Street. Mr Edeson, organist, displayed 
great skill in a variety of selections. A sacred concert was given 
in the Independent Church, Emerald Hill, on the Ist of August, 
at which Mr P. C. Plaisted was organist. Omnium GATHERUM. 
—o— 


SIR MICHAEL COSTA AT THE ANTIPODES. 


The chief musical event of the year took place at Brighton on the 
2nd inst., when Costa’s grand oratorio Hli was performed for the 
first time in this country. The beauty of the composition was at 
once appreciated by the audience. The Brighton Harmonic Society, 
conducted by Mr Herz, has gained much credit by this successful 
effort. li is to be produced at the Town Hall, Melbourne.—Jel- 
bourne Argus, August 7. 

— 
WILHELM). 
(From the ‘‘Graphic.”’) 


The brilliant French pianist, M. Henri Ketten, having fulfilled 
his London engagement, the virtuoso of the present hour is Herr 
Auguste Wilhelmj, whom, not long since, at Bayreuth, after hearing 
him in Bach’s famous chaconne, Richard Wagner addressed as 
‘« greatest of reproducing artists !”—‘‘ reproducing ” being intended 
as a polished synonym for executive. That Herr Wilhelm] is one of 
the foremost living masters of the violin has been admitted in 
England as elsewhere; and how marked a sensation was made a 
twelvemonth since by his performances at the Covent Garden con- 
certs none can have forgotten. He is not merely a great, but an 
original performer, stamping with his own individuality whatever 
he elects to play. Herr Wilhelmj’s command of the resources of 
the instrument is unlimited. But this purely mechanical excellence 
is united to qualifications of a higher kind—above all to a noble 
simplicity of style, exemplified by phrasing which, in its combina- 
tion of breadth with refinement, can never be charged with affected 
sentiment or exaggerated emphasis. His tone, moreover, powerful 
as it is harmonious, accommodates itself easily to every gradation, 
in accordance with the will or caprice of its possessor. Herr Wil- 
helmj, on the night of his first appearance, was only put down for a 
single piece. This, however—Ernst’s showy and elaborate fantasia 
on motives from the O¢ello of Rossini, including the stately triumphal 
march and Desdemona’s plaintive romance, ‘‘Assisa al pié d'un 
salice ”—sufficed to exhibit the talents of the virtuoso to every ad- 
vantage. It created a profound impression; so much so that the 
audience would not be satisfied until, after repeated calls, the per- 
former consented to play another piece. As if to test their powers 
of appreciation, Herr Wilhelmj made his admirers listen to a very 
different kind of music, the piece selected being this time a quiet 
movement from the rich stores of melody pure and simple left us by 
the Leipsic cantor, J. S. Bach. Played exclusively on the fourth 
string, it was evidently liked quite as much as the ‘‘pezzo di bravura” 
that preceded it, and was applauded just as warmly. 

—o-——— 
WAIFS. 

The Promenade Concerts, under the direction of Messrs Gatti, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, continue to be liberally patronised. They 
deserve success, being in all respects carefully managed. Signor 
Arditi, the conductor, knows by experience how to make his pro- 
grammes attractive, and varies them so as to gratify all tastes. An 
orchestra as efficient and well balanced as it is numerous enables 
him to present all styles of instrumental music with more or less 
effect ; the grand symphony and classical overture being as much 
within his reach as operatic selections and dance music of every 
kind and quality. Here, indeed, a wide field lies before him. The 
ballet scenes in many popular works, from the days, of Gluck down 
to our own, offer a mine of wealth to diligent explorers, And yet 
how seldom are these genuine art-treasures resorted to! One might 
imagine that such graceful and exquisite dance-music as that con- 
tained in Auber’s Dieu et la Bayadeére, Lac des Fées, and Gustave I/1, 
had only been written to be laid on the shelf, while things not for an 
eee to be compared with it are perpetually brought before us.— 
sraphie, 

The Cavaliere J, P. Goldberg has returned to town. 

Mdme Ilma di Murska is at Wellington, New Zealand. 


Mdlle Jenny Claus, the violinist, is expected at San Francisco, 
She comes there from Sydney, 
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Mr Wilford Morgan has returned to town from his tour in Italy. 
La Princesse de Trébizonde was performed, on the 29th ult., at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens, for the 300th time. 

Mr Kuhe has announced his intention to give Verdi’s Requiem at 
his forthcoming ‘‘ Brighton Festival.” 

Mad. Camilla Urso, one of the best living female violinists, was 
recently in London, but has returned to America, 

The euphemistic way of telling a man what he is, when he is one, 
is to inform him that he has lost his little hatchet. 

The Paris Opéra-Comique re-opened on the 30th ult. with 
Piccolino, Mdme Galli-Marié sustaining the principal character. 

The Simonsen Opera Company, a sort of microscopic image of 
Carl Rosa’s, has been performing at Wellington (New Zealand). 

Mr Otto Booth’s overture, Prizes and Blanks, was performed at the 
Westminster Aquarium concert on Friday last, September 29th. 

Mdlle Albani was among the audience at the Covent Garden 
Promenade Concerts, on the occasion of Wilhelmj’s first appearance 
this season. 

Which is the more obedient in a church : the bell or the organ ? 
The bell, because it will speak when tolled, but the organ will be 
blowed first. 

Dr Hans von Biilow has left Godesberg. His health derived 
great advantage from his sojourn there. He intends spending the 
winter in Hanover. 

Morning performances are now given on Sunday at the Thédtre de 
la Renaissance, Paris. The first representation of Le Mikado is 
fixed for the 15th inst. 

M. Gailhard reappeared as Mephistopheles on the 27th ult., at the 
Grand Opera, Paris, after serving his regulation four weeks as a 
member of the Army Reserve. 

M. Vizentini has engaged Mdme Sallard and Mdme Teoni for the 
parts of the _two mothers, Mdme de la Tour and Marguerite, 
respectively, in Paul et Virginie. 

The fourth volume of the Panthéon musical populaire, by M. Edouard 
Gregoir, which contains French and Flemish songs, ancient and 
modern, has just been published at Brussels. 

M. E. M. Delaborde, professor of the piano at the Paris Conser- 
vatory, has just married the widow of the late Georges Bizet, the 
composer. The lady was formerly Mdlle Genevieve Halévy. 

Miss Catherine Penna, the young soprano whose success at the 
Monday Popular Concerts last season, and at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, was duly recorded, has just returned from the Continent. 

One of the mains by which the water is laid on from the Vanne to 
the Grand Opera, Paris, burst lately. There was some talk of sus- 
pending the representations as long as the water supply was not as 
abundant as usual, but the difficulty has been met by doubling the 
number of firemen on duty. 

According to the Leipsic Signale, the members of the Bayreuth 
orchestra have unanimously refused to re-enter, next year, the sub- 
terranean hole where Herr R. Wagner put them at the late National- 
Festival-Stage-Play-Performances. On hearing this, the King of 
Bavaria instantly wrote to say that he placed his own orchestra 
from the Royal Opera, Munich, at Herr Wagner’s disposal. 

_The Huguenots, the Prophete, La Juive, &c., have still been run- 
ning their course at the Grand Opera in Paris ; but we are happily 
rid of M. Membrée’s Jean d’Arc. As Marcel in the Huguenots, 
M. Belval has bid adieu to the French public. It is justly regarded 
as a slight to the national pride that, amid the various revivals at 
the new theatre, La Muette de Portici, greatest work of Auber, 
pa of French dramatic composers, should not, long since, have 

een added to the repertory. 


M. Victor Avocat, the stage manager and oldest member of the 
Paris Opéra-Comique, has just retired. He was at first engaged as 
a baritone. He afterwards, for a long time, undertook the “‘ general 
utility” line of business, and then became stage-manager. As 
regards the history of the Opéra-Comique, he is a walking 
encyclopedia. Seventy-nine years of age, he has been forty-four 
years in the theatre. His son, who died a few years since, was known 
on the stage by the name of Tacova, anagram of Avocat. 


We have to record the death of Mr William Howell, for fifty 
years a resident of Barnstaple, Devonshire. A well known amateur 
musician, Mr Howell is the author of numerous sacred compositions, 
chiefly in MS., but two of his anthems “‘ Awake, arise salute the 
morn,” and ‘‘ Lord, let the tuneful trumpet sound,” were published 
about forty years ago, and are well known in his native county. Mr 
Howell is the father of Mr Francis Howell, composer of the oratorios 
The Captivity and the Land of Promise, and of Miss S. P. Howell, 
whose poetical contributions frequently appear in this paper. 





Mdlle Zaré Thalberg was the observed of all observers at the 
Lyceum Theatre, on Tuesday night, when Wagner’s Flying Dutch- 
man was played for the first time. No one in the house applauded 
Malle Ostavia Torriani (Senta) more frequently and w y than 
her young and gifted contemporary. 

In a company where Lord Macaulay was present, verses were 
being made on all kinds of extempore themes. Some one gave asa 
subject an acquaintance who had gone out to the West Indies hoping 
to make money, but had returned with no change in his fortune, 
though his daughters’ complexions had beenruined, The celebrated 
historian struck off this :— 

Mr Walker was sent to Berbice, 

By the greatest of Statesmen and Earls ; 
He went to bring back yellow boys, 

But he only brought back yellow girls, 


M. Faure will commence a concert tour at Nancy, on the 23rd inst. 
He will be accompanied by the Sisters Badia, vocalists; M. Henri 
Ketten, pianist; M. Musin, violinist ; M. Libbotton, violoncellist 
(professor at the Brussels Conservatory); M. Le Beau, organist ; M. 

élix Lévy, tenor; and M. Mouren, baryton. The programme will 
include, among other things, several compositions by M. Faure him- 
self ; a trio by Sterndale Bennett, for piano, violin, and violoncello ; 
a romance for violoncello, by Popper ; a Nocturne by Chopin ; violin 
variations by Léonard on a theme from Haydn; and a chaconne by 
Handel. The same programme will be performed during the entire 
tour, which is under the sole management of Mr Jarret. 


The musical news from Melbourne (Australia) is not satisfactory. 
Mr Lyster—a correspondent writes us word—has been compelled to 
break up his Opera company altogether, being unable to find a 
prima donna, as a satisfactory substitute for Miss Alice May. Mr 
and Mrs Bracey and Mr and Mrs Bell have gone to California 
under engagement to Mr Maguire, while Mr Farley and Miss Mel- 
ville have also gone in hopes of engagement. So, opera, for the 
present, is dead in Australia. Concerts, since Mdlle di Murska 
(now Mrs John Hill) left, cannot draw even a small audience, and 
many artists find difficulty in obtaining a livelihood at all. This 
sudden decay of ‘‘ musical vitality ” is to be deplored, but it is to be 
hoped it will soon be revived. (See another page, for the reverse of 
this picture.—D. P.) 

On the lst inst., Herr Karl Eckert, Kapellmeister of the Royal 
Operahouse, Berlin, celebrated his 25th professional anniversary as 
conductor. After being engaged in October, 1850, to accompany 
upon the piano the female members of the Italian operatic company 
in Paris, he was, on the Ist October, 1851, appointed orchestral 
conductor at the Ventadour. During the time he held the post, 
Henriette Sonntag, Calzolari, and Lablache formed part of the 
company. In 1852, he accompanied, as conductor, Mad. Sonnta 
to America. After being in that country over a year, he was offere 
the place of first conductor at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 
Three years later he was appointed Artistic Director, but continued 
to conduct, both at the Opera itself and the Philharmonic Concerts. 
From 1861 to the end of 1868, he was conductor at the Royal Opera- 
house, Stuttgart, and, since the Ist January, 1869, he has officiated 
in the same capacity at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, where he is 
exceedingly popular. He is deserving of especial praise for the 
masterly manner in which he got up the Wagnerian operas recently 
produced in the Prussian capital. 

The Wagner Festival at Bay- 
reuth appears to have been a 
great success. The composer 
had his own way throughout, 
his audience included ‘‘a pit fuil 
of kings,” and all the resources 
of the carpenter and the scene- 
painter were stretched to the 
uttermost, with a grand result 
in effects. Correspondents have 
described the composer’s dramas 
to all the world, and the festival 
has been allotted as much space 
in the journals as the account of 
a great battle. The only draw- 
back to the festival seems to be 
its total want of utility. The 
King of Bavaria enjoyed himself, and Herr Wagner enjoyed himself, 
and hundreds of musical fanatics are supposed to have enjoyed them- 
selves ; but how is art advanced by a massive ceremonial which it 
takes months to organise, a world to attend, and kings to pay for? 
We pronounce no opinion on Herr Wagner's music, but what can the 
world gain from music which requires for full effect such gigantic acces- 
sories? The sculptor who can only carve on mountains may be a 
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great sculptor, but neither the practice nor the understanding of 
sculpture can be improved by him. Conceding for the moment all 
that Herr Wagner claims, there is something Oriental, something 
barbaric, in this way of taking the ears of the world by storm. It 
is as if a musician illustrated a new conception of the laws of har- 
mony by an adroit use of steam whistles, gongs, and cannon. 
It is music for Brobdingnagians endowed with immortality, not for 
small ants, with only some 15,000 days’ maturity.—Spectator. 


CoLogne.—The Philharmonic Society, in conjunction with the 
Association for Church Music, recently gave a concert. The pro- 
gramme comprised the ‘‘Funeral March” after Siegfried’s death, 
from Die Gétterdiimmerung, and Mendelssohn's Lobgesang. 

HampurcH.—M. Anton Rubinstein’s Velorenes Paradies will 

shortly be performed by the members of the Musical Academy, 
under the direction of Herr von Bernuth. The same work will also 
be performed ere long in Dresden and repeated in Diisseldorf. 
§ Cuemnitz.—The programme of the first concert given by the 
Singakademie included Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hymn for Soprano and 
Chorus”; Heinrich Hoffmann’s ‘‘Italienische Liebesnovelle,” for four 
hands (piano); songs for mixed chorus by Schumann; and some 
miscellaneous pianoforte pieces. 
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